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Here is why the Chicago Housing Authority 
specifies Flush Valves in all new projects - - 


“Twenty years of experience with thousands 


of flush valves for closet bowls has proved that 
flush valves are satisfactory from the standpoints 
of dependability and over-all service life costs. 
As a result, all new projects are being equipped 


with flush Gh Oe ? 


In these words, Mr. Alvin E. Rose, Executive Director, sums up more 
than twenty years of experience with Flush Valves in Chicago Housing 
Authority Projects. Yes, Mr. Rose has compared and now prefers 


Flush Valves. 


Do you have a basis for comparison? If not, be sure that SLOAN 


FLUSH VALVES are installed in your next 
Housing Project. We know you will find them 
most dependable and significantly lower in Re- 
pair, Maintenance and Replacement costs(RMR). 


LOOK TO SLOAN—OUTSTANDING LEADER IN 
FLUSH VALVES FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 


SLOAN 
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L. 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


Please send me more information on the subject 
of Sloan Flush Valves 


NAME 





TITLE 





HOUSING AUTHORITY. 





ADDRESS 











FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET « CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Personals 





FRANCIS X. SERVAITES 

has been named executive director of the 
National Capital Housing Authority, suc- 
ceeding James Ring, who retires in Jan- 
uary after eight years with the agency 
(see October JOURNAL, page 332). Mr. 
Servaites has been serving as executive 
vice-president of the National Housing 
Conference. The NCHA appointment 
marks his return to federal service, since, 
before taking his post with NHC in 1958, 
he spent ten years as regional administra- 
tor of the Public Housing Administration 
in Puerto Rico. During that time, the 
number of public housing units there and 
in the Virgin Islands increased from 5100 
to about 26,000. His first federal job be- 
ginning in 1941, was as a manager with 
the Farm Security Administration. 


SID W. JAGGER, 

who was assistant commissioner of the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration when he 
joined the Reynolds Metals Company in 
1959, has moved up to a vice-presidential 
slot with Reynolds Aluminum Service Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Reynolds Metals, 
operating in the architectural and build- 
ing products field. As an assistant to the 
corporation’s executive vice-president, Al- 
bert M. Cole, Mr. Jagger has played a 
key role in the company’s urban renewal 
program, which has won redevelopment 
jobs for Reynolds in the District of Co- 
lumbia; Philadelphia; Cincinnati; Kansas 
City, Missouri; and Kansas City, Kansas. 
Mr. Jagger’s experience includes serving 
in the Kansas state legislature from 1948 
to 1955. 


WALTER HARRIS, JR., 

assistant professor of city planning at Yale 
University, was last month named acting 
director of the university’s graduate pro- 
gram in city planning upon his return 
from Bogota, Colombia, where he had 
served as director of the Inter-American 
Housing and Planning Center (CINVA) 
—the only educational institution in the 
western hemisphere devoted entirely to 
housing and planning. In South America, 
Mr. Harris was awarded an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree in planning philosophy by 
the Peruvian National Engineering Uni- 





versity for “distinguished service as pro- 
fessor, planner, and architect, contribut- 
ing notedly to the development of hous- 
ing and planning in various countries of 
Latin America.” Mr. Harris has also been 
named consultant to the secretary general 
of the Pan American Union on all mat 
ters pertaining to housing policy of the 
Organization of American States. 


WILLIAM BRUSSAT 

has been named deputy assistant commis- 
sioner for program planning and develop- 
ment for the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, a post that has been vacant since 
Gordon Howard left to become deputy 
director of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency (see November 
1959 JouRNAL, page 348). Mr. Brussat 
comes to his new position from the offices 
of the President, where he was housing 
and urban renewal assistant to Major 
General John S. Bragdon, special assistant 
to the President for public works plan- 
ning (see March 1959 JouRNAL, page 77) . 


GERRIT VANDER ENDE, 

chairman of the Tacoma Housing Author- 
ity and president of the Pacific First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, was 
singled out this fall for a string of honors. 
In early October, Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity in Tacoma conferred on him a 
doctor of laws degree at their convocation 
to celebrate achieving university status. 
Later in the same month, after appoint- 
ment by the United States International 
Cooperation Administration, he took off 
for Ecuador to spend six weeks advising 
and assisting officials there to set up a 
nationwide savings and loan system to 
provide capital for much-needed home 
construction. After nomination early this 
year (see July JOURNAL, page 250), Mr. 
Vander Ende was selected 1961 president 
of the National League of Insured Sav- 
ings Associations. In addition he has re- 
cently been reappointed to the authority's 
board and re-elected its chairman. 


EDMUND RANDOLPH PURVES 

resigned in September as executive direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, a post he has held since 1949. He 
will continue to serve the _ institute 
throughout 1961 as consulting director, a 
job that entails advising the new staff 
chief, touring AIA regions, and represent- 
ing the association abroad in international 
professional conferences. AIA President 
Philip Will, Jr. credits Mr. Purves’ con- 
tribution with a large measure of the 


(Continued column three, page 430) 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 








USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning, Renewal and Economic Consultants 


RUDOLF FRANKEL, CITY DESIGN ASSOCIATE 


WEST TRENTON, N. J. OXFORD, OHIO ELMIRA, N. Y. 








CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 
Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 
32 Green Street Newark 2, New Jersey 
BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 


ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, Inc. 


Real Estate Appraisers 
and Consultants 
Urban Renewa Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 
331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 7-1255 














REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 
CHICAGO 
73 W. Monroe 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 


919 18th St., N.W. 453 S. Spring 58 Sutter St. 275 E. Fourth St. 


Twelve Members of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
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JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
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@ Consultation 


60 East 42nd Street 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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Planning . . ° ° e Urban Renewal 


RAYMOND & MAY ASSOCIATES 


2 Lafayette St. 42 Memorial Plaza 
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SANDERS A. KAHN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Real Estate Consultants 
Appraisers 
Urban Renewal 
Reuse Appraisals 
Financial Appraisals 
Economic Studies 
Market Analysis 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray hill 7-3363 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
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Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 
New York @ Washington, D.C. @ Harrisburg 
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Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 

49 Maiden Lane 

Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 
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Omaha, Nebraska 
8600 Indian Hills Dr. 


From Conception To Completion Within a 
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BROWN ENGINEERS 


Architects, Engineers and Planners 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Subways 
Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal! 


“ONE FIRM—ALL SERVICES" 


Urban Renewal, Master Plans, Housing 
Zoning, Traffic and Parking Studies 


COLISEUM TOWER 


10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Traffic & Parking 
Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Washington * Mi lis t ; 
be ea Minnespolis Montreal San Francisco @ New York @ Boston 


Beirut * Monrovia * Seoul 











VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning * Re- 
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¢ Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 

Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 


Elgin 6-818! 
Southfield, Michigan 














FRED R. O'DONNELL 
M.A.1.—S.R.A. 
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Acquisition Appraisals 
Disposition Programs 
Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 
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MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 

* Valuations of Irremovables 

* Urban Renewal Consultants 

* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 


134 N. La Salle St. © Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone CE 6-6595 








MORTON HOFFMAN 
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URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Renewal Programs, 
Downtown Surveys, Economic Studies, 
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MORRIS BLDG. BALTIMORE |, MD. 
LExington 9-1002 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 

urban renewal. 

18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 
15 WESTERN AVENUE 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 











ASHTON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 
Community Renewal Surveys 
Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 


Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


David B. Ashton, President 








Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal 


DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


Consultants in EKISTICS 
The Science of Human Settlements 


+> 


1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-3090 


CONSULTANTS ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Engineers 


1! S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6466! 
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URBAN RENEWAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


@ Reuse Appraisals - 

@ Market Analyses 

@ Planning & Execution 
Consultations 

@ Land Utilization Studies 

@ Revised Planning Reports 

@ Financing & Sales Programs 


JULES POMERANTZ, M.A.I. 


69 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-6715 








PARKINS, ROGERS 
& ASSOCIATES 


PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL 
CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City & Regional Planning 
Community Renewal! Programs 
Redevelopment, Reconditioning & 
Conservation Projects 

Market Analyses @ Land Subdivisi 
Zc ning @ Site Planning @ Expert Witne na 


800 Livernois Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan 
Lincoln 8-1422 


PINGRY & CASALINA 


Land Acquisition Contractor 


888 N. First St. Cypress 5-6085 


San Jose, California 














EWIN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers—Architects 

¢ URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING 

¢ PORT DEVELOPMENT 

© WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 


5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Florida ©@ Mobile, Alabama 











RELOCATION and 
RMA MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Relocation Consultants 
* Relocation Planning and Execution 
* Housing and Tenant Surveys 
* Property Management ° Insurance 
- * Administration of Rehabilitation 
and Demolition Programs 
Brochure available upon request 


545 Fifth Av. New York 17 
MU, 7-6865 


MAC CONNELL & CO. 


Registered Engineers 
3 ) 


Fair Market Values for 
lrremovable ¢ Industrial 
¢ Special Purpose Properties 
¢ Court Testimony 


Rookwood Bida., Cincinnati 2, Ohi: 


New York — Chicago — Indianapolis 
Washington 

















706 Chestnut St. 





Urban Renewal . . . Acquisition and Reuse Appraising .. . 
Market Analyses... 


ROY WENZLICK & CO. 


The oldest urban real estate research organization in the United States 


Feasibility Studies 
City Planning 


Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


GArfield 1-0706 








CITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning & Urban Renewal 


Consultants 


708 South Main Street, 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


360 East Grand Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1412 Cleveland Avenue, N.W. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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= MAR WALLS when hanging pictures? 


\ a ane IF DONE WITH 
fn AR 






L” ~~ Miracle Gnip 
\ PICTURE HANGERS 


NO NAILS—NO HOLES—NO DAMAGE 


SPECIAL LOW COST TO HOUSING 
Ah AUTHORITIES (ABOUT 1%c EACH) 
/ \ Write for quotations and samples 


/ MIRACLE GRIP CO., 909 - 10th St., Huntington Beach, California 











PLUMBING ZeZéacemen¢ PARTS 


*Kohler *Briggs 
* Speakman 
* Sloan Valve 


saticlilelelae. 
* Crane 
* Eljer 


* Republic 
* Chicago Faucet Co. 
—and all others 


SEND US YOUR SAMPLE 4 WE DUPLICATE OBSOLETE PARTS 
BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 


PARTS DEPARTMENT 
P.O. BOX 3784 OAK PARK 37, MICH. 
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POWER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 
ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 

the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 

Write today for complete information. 


THE OHIO TOOL & ENGINEERING CO., Dept. JH, Springfield, Ohio 











We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 
We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 


BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. DUN & BRADSTREET 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 


References: 
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PERSONALS — 
(Continued from page 427) 


association’s progress in increased member- 
ship, prestige, and effective liaison with 
the government, business community, and 
the building industry. 

Named to fill the executive director’s 
post is William H. Scheick, vice-president 
of the Timber Engineering Company and 
former executive director of the Building 
Research Institute, National Academy of 
Sciences. Mr. Schieck will hold the title of 
managing director until January 1, when 
the staff change goes into effect. 


GEORGE McCLINTOCK 

has resigned as chief planner of the Puerto 
Rico Renewal and Housing Corporation 
to accept a position with a newly created 
planning group within “Organizacién 
Puertorriquena de Inversiones y Servicios, 
Inc.”—a private Puerto Rican organization 
engaged in local and international plan- 
ning, housing, and construction. 


A. PATRICK ZEREGA 

has been named the first director of Chi- 
cago’s Provisional Southeast Community 
Organization, a newly-organized citizens 
group that expects to firm up to a perma- 
nent association this year. Mr. Zerega’s 
experience includes working as a commun- 
ity and tenant relations aide for the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority. 


H. VAN DER WEIJDE 

recently resigned as secretary-general of 
the International Federation for Housing 
and Planning, at the Hague, to devote 
full time to his position as secretary-gen- 
eral of the Netherlands Institute for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Mr. van der 
Weijde, who has served the federation as 
part-time secretary-general since 1949, will 
continue in an advisory capacity. Stepping 
up to fill the vacancy is L. B. Gelpke, who 
has been foreign-relations and publicity 
officer in the Netherlands National Phys- 
ical Planning Office since 1955. 


WILLIAM S. POLLARD, JR. 

has been named to direct the newly estab- 
lished Memphis office of Harland Bar- 
tholomew and Associates, a planning, en- 
gineering, and landscape architectural firm 
based in St. Louis. A partner in the firm 
for the past three years, Mr. Pollard is 
currently involved with the design of 
about 60 miles of urban interstate high- 
ways in and near Memphis. His back- 
ground includes teaching civil engineering 
at Purdue and the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE APPOINTMENTS 

Four key positions in the New York State 
housing picture were announced late this 
summer by James W. Gaynor, state hous- 
ing commissioner and also chairman of 
the State Housing Finance Agency—estab- 
lished by the 1960 legislature to stimulate 
middle-income housing construction (see 
July JourNAL, page 272). Two of the 
appointees take brand new positions cre- 
ated by the establishment of the financing 
agency, and two move into vacated slots. 


Henry V. Poor was chosen as director 
and general counsel of the finance agency. 
Mr. Poor had been counsel for the New 
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York State division of housing since April 
1959. 


Edmund R. Davis was named assistant 
director of the agency. He had served over 
a year as special assistant for the state's 
limited-profit, middle-income housing pro- 
gram. 


Albert A. Walsh was selected to replace 
Mr. Poor as counsel to the division of 
housing. A former assistant counsel in 
charge of the urban renewal and building 
code legislative programs, Mr. Walsh had 
been serving as acting assistant commis- 
sioner for urban renewal and _ building 
codes since June. 


David L. Rosen, an urban renewal con- 
sultant, steps into the division of housing 
position vacated by Mr. Walsh (see Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, page 334) . 


OSVALDO RUIZ VILLARRUBIA, 

chief of the urban renewal division of the 
Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and Housing 
Corporation, was recently awarded the 
corporation’s graduate scholarship. Since 
there is no planning school in Puerto 
Rico, the scholarship program operates to 
“increase the efficiency of the housing 
agency by sending some of its technical 
personnel for graduate studies in housing, 
urban design, or related fields” to the 
United States or elsewhere. Mr. Villarru- 
bia will attend the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia, studying toward 
masters’ degrees in architecture and city 
planning. 


ROBERT T. DORMER, 

former deputy regional director of the 
Urban Renewal Administration (Region 
1), has been named director of the urban 
renewal division of Victor Gruen Asso- 
ciates, architects, engineers, and planners. 
Prior to four years with the URA, Mr. 
Dormer was chief accountant of the New 
York temporary state housing rent com- 
mission. 


RICHARD L. ENGLAND, 
LARRY R. COONS— 
Recently joining the staff of the Portland 
Oregon) Development Commission were 
Mr. England, as assistant director, and Mr. 
Coons, as urban renewal planner in the 
community services and development sec- 
tion. Mr. England recently received a 
master’s degree in public administration 
from the University of Pittsburgh’s new 
program in urban renewal—initiated in 
1959. While in Pittsburgh, he worked as a 
research associate for ACTION-Housing, 
Inc., and before that, as a research associ- 
ate for the Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau. Mr. Coons was assistant director 
of the Eugene (Oregon) urban renewal 
agency, during the planning stage of what 
was known as the Mulligan-Skinner proj- 
ect, Which became inactive when citizens 
failed to approve it at a May election. 


GEORGE R. WILLIAMS, 

75, chairman of the Macon (Georgia) 
housing authority, died of a heart attack 
in late November. Mr. Williams was the 
last of the authority's original five com- 
missioners, having been appointed to the 
board in 1938. He had served as chairman 
for the past seven years. 
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CREST 
Heat-Pruf 


, Faucet Washers 
LAST LONGER! 





* Independent laboratory tests prove it! 

* Last from 2 to 10 times longer by actual test! 

Eliminate nuisance and high cost of washer replacement! 

One of thousands of dependable Crest plumbing maintenance 
products — attested by Master Plumbers! 

Try if yourself! Rugged ‘Pliers Test’ proves tough Crest washers 
can really take it. Severe torture tests will not harm Crest washers. 





















Write today for complete 200-page 
Crest Catalog illustrating over 

3,000 Quality Plumbing and Heating 

Maintenance Specialties. 





| Gentlemen: At ne obligation, please send me a FREE copy of the new | 

" Crest Catalog. 
Name aninaimapasiges ae 

{ : are i 

i pany or . ~ 4 

{ Address | 

| City 1 





CREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4-65 48th Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
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16-17—Knubel - Miller — lec- 
tures on “The Church and 
the Urban Challenge.” 
Messiah Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

23—ACTION, Inc. Meeting 
of members and associates 
Washington, D. C 

27-283—-NAHRO Housing 
Division. Executive com- 
mittee. Washington, D. C. 


Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what’s going on in NAHRO and in otf 
national and international organizations operating in fields re 
lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 


hed 








bold type). 


December 
1-2—Board of Governors, 
Chicago. 


5—Middle Atlantic Region- 
al Council. Executive com- 
mittee. Park Sheraton Ho- 
tel, New York City. 
5-6—Southwest Regional 
Council. Real Estate work- 
shop. Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
5-6—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly. Annual 
meeting. New York City. 
8—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. New York City. 
8-9—NAHRO Renewal Divi- 
sion, Executive Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 
14—New England Regional 
Council-PHA. Meeting on 
development programs. 
Providence. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


EUROPEAN 


TRAVEL COURSES—SUMMER, 1961 
« 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 


URBAN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Soc. Ills — Six Credits 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 
BERLIN, PRAGUE, AND VIENNA, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, AND FRANCE 


July 8 to August 13 — $1,275 


Conducted by Dr. Leonard Blumberg, 
Chairman, Department of Sociology 


Information, application forms: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa., and 
STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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January 1961 

8-14— Tenth International 
Conference of Social Work. 
Rome, Italy. 

9-13—White House Confer 
ence on Aging. Washing 
ton, D. C. 

12-13—United Community 
Funds and Councils of 
America. Conference of 
community welfare council 
leaders. Pittsburgh. 
17-19—Knubel - Miller lec 
tures on “The Church and 
the Urban Challenge.” Pa- 
cilic Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, Cali 
fornia. 

23-24—Knubel - Miller lec 
tures on “The Church and 
the Urban Challenge.” The 
Lutheran ‘Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia. 

24 — Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Housing and Re- 
development Authorities. 
Annual meeting. Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 
26-27—Technical and Main- 
tenance Committee, Chi- 
cago. 

26-27—Knubel - Miller _ lec- 
tures on “The Church and 
the Urban Challenge.” 
First Lutheran Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

27—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council. Urban Re- 
newal seminar. University 
of California at Los An- 
geles. 


February 


I—NAHRO Codes Division. 
Executive committee. 
Washington, D. C. 
2-3—Third Code Enforce- 
ment Conference. Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 
9—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Workshop. Com- 
munity Church of New 
York, New York City. 
13-14—Knubel - Miller _ lec- 
tures on “The Church and 
the Urban Challenge.” 
Luther Memorial, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
16-17—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council. Commis- 
sioner’s Workshop. Park 
Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City. 
17-18—Southwest Regional 
Council. Executive com- 
mittee. New Orleans. 


March 


10-11—Board of Governors. 
Washington, D. C. 


12-18—National Housing 
Conference, Annual meet 
ing. Washington, D. C. 


13-16—National Health 
Council. Annual health 
forum. New York City. 


23—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Community 
Church of New York, New 
York City. 


April 
16-18—Renewal Conference. 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


May 


11—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Housing tour. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


11-12—North Central Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


14-19—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Minne 
apolis-St. Paul. 


21-24—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Flamingo Hotel, 
Santa Rosa, California. 
28-30—Southwest Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas. 


June 


4-7—Southeastern Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Virginia Beach Commun- 
ity Center, Virginia Beach. 
5-7—Ontario Housing Con- 
ference. Hamilton, Ontar 
io, Canada. 


14-19—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Minne 
apolis-St. Paul. 


18-20—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Syracuse Country 
House, Syracuse, New 
York. 

22-24—Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council. Annual 
meeting. Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


25-27—New England Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House. 
Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Washington Report 





prepared by Roger E. Schmidt 


CHANGES ALREADY UNDER WAY IN ANTICIPATION OF NEW ADMINISTRATION 

@ PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM PACE STEPPING UP FAST ® NAHRO HOUSING 
DIVISION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS ® NEW PHA DEVELOPMENT MANUAL 
READY THIS MONTH @ FEDERAL AGENCY ADVISORY GROUPS MEET, RECOMMEND 























The Washington Merry-Go-Round is spinning more frenetically than ever during 
this "“interregnum"* and a large number of riders who missed the brass ring on 
November 8 are facing the prospect of soon being thrown off--the whirligig is not 
even going to slow down. 

Assuming that recounts and recalcitrant electors will not reverse the 
Kennedyan ascendency, machinery has been set in motion to cope with everything the 
great transition will involve, from replacing hundreds of upper echelon politically- : 
labeled jobholders to how the Secret Service will handle the coming and going of the 
diaper service truck at the White House after January 20. gs 


DIFFICULTIES WILL MARK PATH OF NEW URBAN AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT. Housing and urban renewal have 

a prominent place in the transition proceedings, established by the Democratic 

Platform and reaffirmed by the President-designate during the campaign, centering on 
the establishment of a Department of Urban Affairs. Realization, of course, depends I 
on the whim of Congress. Authority to give urban affairs departmental status has to 

come the legislative route--either directly or via a successor to the Reorganization 

Act that expired last year. A glib recitation of the compelling reasons why cities 

should have a voice at the cabinet table can't hide a politically and administra- 

tively troublesome issue--what governmental operations should be included. Previous 
legislative efforts began by seeking to move the Housing and Home Finance Agency 

complex up under a secretary, with various kinds of provisions for including other 

functions. The latter, no matter how carefully designed, are sure to offend juris- 

dictional sensitivities, with a resultant clatter on Capitol Hill. 


NEW FACES IN PROSPECT FOR TOP JOBS. In the meantime, whatever occurs, the housing agency 
will have a new administrator. The official source for this prediction is the pres- 
ent administrator--Norman P.'Mason. At the recent annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, he said his plans had always called for leaving 
office when Mr. Eisenhower ended his term, no matter who succeeded him. 

The names of candidates for the commissionerships of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration and the Urban Renewal Administration comprise a long list by now, with 
new names added almost on an hourly basis. The only opinion this reporter will offer 
--at the risk of being controversial for once--is that the new administration will ’ 
not find it easy to match the superior administrative abilities and program atti- 
tudes of Bruce Savage and David Walker. 


a . P 
owe ws 


CONGRESSIONAL ORGANIZATION BEGINS. On Capitol Hill, housing and urban renewal are rising 
as priority business. The leadership in both houses has indicated that a housing 
bill will be part of early legislative matter. Closely tied in with housing legis- 
lation, per se, are the efforts, already under way to change the rules situation in 
both houses. Senator Joseph S. Clark (D), Pennsylvania, has proposed about ten 
changes which, if accepted, would have the cumulative effect of giving urban areas 

a more favorable climate of representation on key committees. On the House side, the 
grumblings against the Rules Committee, which grew in intensity during the 86th 
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*A moot term. Used much by the press. Challenged as inaccurate. Some users say 
present interregnum dates back to January 1953. 
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Congress and reached almost storm proportions by the end of the barren post-con- 
vention/pre-campaign bobtail session, are being translated into action terms. 


37,000 PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS DUE TO BE UNDER CONTRACT BY JUNE 1961. Things are beginning to 
roll in the public housing production shop! As of October 31, PHA reports that 5000 
new housing units were under annual contributions contracts. By the end of December, 
total units under contract are expected to reach 12,000 and by January 31, about 
15,000 units. PHA regional offices and development staff personnel are tooling up 
for one of the biggest processing periods in PHA experience, running from December 
1960 through April 1961. Efforts of the last six months to break the log-jams in 
processing of applications and to encourage new applications by local authorities 
are reflected in the development programs now reaching regional offices. Thus the 
complete utilization of the 37,000 units of authorized public housing by June 1961 
has become a possible goal. In fact, local housing authorities wishing to undertake 
new units under the present authorization would be well advised to get going. 


NAHRO HOUSING DIVISION GETS GOING. Inauguration was a word that NAHRO took for its own 
special use in mid-November, when the new Housing Division's new executive committee 
held its first meeting here under the chairmanship of The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Leo A. Geary. Twenty members, representing cooperative and middle-income housing 
interests, along with a cross-section of local authority operations (policy-making, 
accounting and auditing, development, etc.) met to prepare the divisional program 
for 1960-61 and to exchange views with PHA Commissioner Bruce Savage. 

The Committee picked a priority group of studies for attention during the com- 
ing year; then named four standing committees--Technical and Maintenance; Public 
Housing Study; Middle-Income and Cooperative Housing; Housing Training Programs--and 
four ad hoc committees--Development ; Accounting and Auditing; Rent and Income Sched- 
ules; Commissioner's Handbook. Discussed with Commissioner Savage were: progress 
towards utilization of the 37,000 units authorized by the '59 act (see above); scat- 
tered site development; use of rehabilitated existing houses; provisions for the 
aging; tenant social welfare services. 


PHA DEVELOPMENT MANUAL DUE IN DECEMBER. The new public housing development manual will 
be completed in early December, according to word from the Joint NAHRO-PHA Committee 
on Development, which met here in November. NAHRO representatives on the committee 
presented results of a survey of 16 local authorities (with extensive development 
experience) on ways to improve and accelerate the development process, with recom- 
mendations covering site and building design, community facilities, provisions of 
the architect's contract, and land costs--all pertinent to the redrafting of the 
manual and under consideration in the preparation of the final draft. One NAHRO sug- 
gestion already adopted is a separate "Contractor's Manual," spelling out the re- 
quirements for the contractor at each stage of progress. 


UNIVERSITY ROLE IN RENEWAL SPELLED OUT. An expanded program of research and training by 
universities; a stronger role on the part of the federal government in making re- 
search and training funds available; better communication between renewal policy- 
makers and university teaching/research personnel: these needs were underscored by a 
group of 50 academic leaders who met here in late November at the invitation of HHFA 
Administrator Mason. Proceedings of the conference will be published by HHFA. 


FEDERAL RENEWAL COUNCIL HOLDS SECOND MEETING. Ways to step up construction of middle- and 
low-income housing and the enforcement of: housing codes were discussed by the Fed- 
eral Urban Renewal Council at its second meeting here with URA Commissioner Walker. 
The Council reviewed a recommendation that recertification of Programs for Commu- 
nity Improvement ("workable programs") be withheld from cities "lax in the enforce- 
ment of their housing codes." It advocated "an immediate study to determine the 
feasibility of making code enforcement in renewal areas a mandatory activity of 
local public agencies carrying out urban renewal projects with federal financial 
aids." 

Set for detailed examination with respect to middle- and low-income housing: 
tax-free financing; tax abatement; construction loans; community facilities; land, 
labor and materials costs; codes and ordinances. 
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NAHRO's 1960 CONFERENCE: BIG, BUSTLING, BUSY 


The “mob scene” above was typical of NAHRO’s 27th Annual Conference, held October 2-5 in 
Detroit—all of the major sessions and almost all of the “small” special interest sessions drew S. R. O 
crowds. Other outstanding characteristics of the 1960 conference: it was a “busy” conference—the pace 
was quick, with something going on all the time; it was a “work” conference—the program, including, 
in addition to a few general sessions, some 20 special interest sessions, appeared to have hit the mark 
in providing something for everybody; and it was a “talky” conference—delegates enthusiastically pat : 
. ticipated in the free-for-all discussions that took place at the tail end of most of the sessions. 





It was the “talkiness” of the conference, in fact, that resulted in one of the major gripes about the ' 
event: a number of NAHROites have complained that time ran out at the sessions before talk did and 
it has been suggested that at future conferences the number of formal presentations be cut down to 
allow more time for audience participation. Another big gripe: that the facilities in the conference 


hotel were too small to accommodate all who showed up for the various sessions. : 
‘ Contributing heavily to the clockwork running of the conference was the official host, the De : 
troit Housing Commission. Tireless behind-the-scenes efforts of a host-supplied task force helped to 
lighten the load of details connected with running the show and, in addition, the host authority was 
a responsible for arranging a number of special events. Among them: (1) a Sunday trip to Greenfield 
Village and the Ford Museum; (2) four bus tours on Tuesday—one to the Lafayette Park redevelop ’ 
ment project; another to the Jefferies Homes low-rent project; a third to the Mack-Concord oe 7 


borhood conservation area; and the fourth, to study technical and maintenance operations at two 
. public housing projects; (3) a post-conference tour to the Ford Motor Company's River Rouge plant 
as guests of the company. 


- 


Se ae 


The whole story of what went on at the NAHRO conterence is reported in this issue of the Jour 
NAL, except for the election of officers, which was announced in the November JouRNAL (see page 
116). Conference proceedings, for the most part, have been broken down by subject matter—rather than 
on a session-by-session basis. The exceptions include some of the major talks, which are reported sepa 
rately. 


+s 
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NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


(Adopted at the Annual Business Meeting, October 5, 1960) 


—Having recognized last year a need for a deep- 
probing study of the problems of the American city; 


-And having seen an impressive beginning made in 
this direction through the 1960 Ford Foundation 
grants for urban research studies, one of which has 
been assigned to NAHRO; 


-And recognizing among our membership a maturity 
of thinking that is increasingly relating the separate 
elements of the renewal program to one another to 
bring balance and order to the total city rebuilding 
job... 


NOW, FOR 1961... 

—we set ourselves a goal of moving steadily and con- 
structively ahead against our immediate problems, 
benefiting by our quarter century of practical operat- 
ing experience, while our expanding research efforts 
are developing findings to which our many related 
programs must be adjusted. 


—we see our immediate problems as: 


1—the need to relate the public housing program to 
the total housing market and to find practical means 
of tying together the basic parts of the total urban 
renewal program: (a) the conservation of existing 
housing; (b) the strengthening of housing codes and 
code enforcement; (c) total clearance of existing 
structures where necessary and rebuilding of these 
areas under a pattern that serves the citywide purposes 
of industry, commerce, education, and recreation as 
well as improved housing. 


2—the need to understand more fully the social prob- 
lems of poverty, disease, and crime and how to join 
the forces behind the physical city rebuilding move- 
ment with those at work against the influences that 
blight personal growth and health. 


3—the need for a federal department of housing and 
community development at the cabinet level, to give 
direction and stimulation to the above aims. 


-we see the Association’s organizational changes as 
one of the means of hastening our goals. Through 
“charges” to each of the three new divisions that 
will carry out the NAHRO job, we set the work 
pattern for the year ahead. Tasks that are common 
to all the divisions—the Housing Division, the Renewal 
Division, the Codes Division—relate to a more percep- 
tive and productive use of citizen participation in the 
over-all renewal program; to the humane handling of 
the relocation of displaced families and businesses; to 
the development of a training program that will assure 


a pool of expert and forward looking workers for the . 


days ahead; and to the need to study the relationship of 
taxation policies to urban renewal. We, therefore, 
“charge” NAHRO’s total membership to support spe- 
cific recommendations relating to these four general 
programs as well as those having to do with the 
divisions. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 
Citizen Participation. There is no better example of 
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democracy at work than citizens at work in their local 
neighborhoods, contributing their efforts to commun- 
ity improvement. But such citizen participation must 
be informed, intelligent, and constructive and must 
operate in support of programs that are consistent 
with sound housing and renewal programs for the 
cities as a whole. Toward the stimulation of neighbor 
hood associations that are well informed and effective 
partners in the renewal operation, we recommend: 


|—an authorization to provide training for staff assist- 
ants in local housing and renewal agencies to carry 
forward this work; 

2—the creation of neighborhood citizen groups that 
are permanent and have access to the technical com- 
petence to carry on neighborhood improvement re- 
sponsibilities after the official renewal action has been 
completed; 


3—the creation of local citizens housing and urban 
renewal associations in cities where they do not exist 
and support for those associations that are presently 
giving effective leadership; 

!—that citywide groups encourage development ol 
neighborhood associations, assisting them in obtaining 
and presenting facts and developing effective leader- 
ship for conducting neighborhood action programs. 
We are firmly convinced that at this time the means 
best adapted to assure the stability of a neighborhood 
and the lasting effectiveness of renewal are active and 
resourceful neighborhood organizations operated on 
a permanent basis. 


Relocation. The mass movement of population coupled 
with displacement resulting from official development 
and improvement programs has resulted in a compli- 
cated pattern of planned and unplanned shifting ol 
people. 

-To bring some order to the mobility picture, it is 
necessary that there be a central point in the com- 
munity where all the available resources for reloca- 
tion are known and an appraisal can be made of the 
need for adequate housing, including new housing, 
to meet anticipated displacement needs. In most cities, 
such a central point will be a relocation agency that 
can see the results of displacement from all activity, 
appraise the available resources, and make recom- 
mendations for filling unmet needs. As a relocation 
goal for local communities, we recommend such a 
central agency to undertake an over-all appraisal of 
the facilities needed to absorb families displaced by 
public action and to handle the actual relocation job. 


—Experience to date in the displacement of businesses 
has turned up some techniques for making new loca- 
tions available that are satisfactory both from the 
point of view of the business relocated and the best 
future land use in the light of a city’s master plan. 
Studies of business relocation indicate that relocation 
payments alone are not a solution for displaced busi- 
ness. Advice and counsel to business, particularly 
small business, are necessary to insure effective ad- 
justment to new conditions and circumstances affect- 
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ing successtul operation. Here again, an understanding 
and appraisal of potential dislocations and of antici 
pated business expansion needs in other areas, and 
a coordination of the two, are essential. 


There is increasing concern among those charged 
with renewal responsibility over the effect of reloca 
tion activity on neighborhoods that have absorbed 
increasing numbers of relocated persons. The impact 
of relocated families on a neighborhood has not been 
measured in depth and such study is recommended. 
Relocation must be recognized not only as a necessary 
tool to move families from the areas to be renewed 
but, also, as an operation that may require an increase 
of social services and facilities. Such increase should 
be communitywide, because relocation sharply brings 
into the open only a portion of a general problem and 
because displaced households locate over a wide area. 
But, since such social resources are in chronic short 
supply, their most effective use is in localities where 
there is a concentration of relocated socially disad 
vantaged families; making facilities and services avail 
able to these areas should be given priority. To meet 
both the citywide and the relocation area problems, 
coordination of physical and social planning should 
be encouraged. 


The question of handling relocation caused by 
private development should be made the subject ol 
special study in the year ahead. 


Training. It long has been recognized that the recruit- 
ment of trained and resourceful personnel to carry on 
the complex tasks of housing and urban rebuilding is 
a critical one; the demand far exceeds the supply. 
Provision of adequate manpower resources to carry 
on these programs requires efforts on two majo! 
fronts: (1) more centers in colleges and universities 
where persons interested in these fields can acquire 
comprehensive and systematic training experience, 
enabling them to fill the growing need for profes 
sionally competent staff and (2) a program of short 
courses, Or institutes, aimed at teaching new methods 
and insights to personnel already in housing and re 
development activity. 

It is encouraging that the number of colleges and 
universities instituting special studies or programs in 
housing and urban studies is increasing and we look 
forward to a further expansion in this direction. 


Also encouraging is the fact that the administrato 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in the fall 
of 1960 called a conference of representatives from 
higher educational institutions to discuss the growing 
need for trained manpower in the urban renewal 
and housing field. Further, the internship program ot 
HHFA is of significant importance in bringing inte: 
ested and able persons into the field. In the instance 
of both of these HHFA programs, however, emphasis 
is on training in the skills of planning, financing, and 
government administration. We urge that more atten 
tion be given to training for positions having to do 
with the management of housing developments and 
with the relocation and citizen participation functions. 


NAHRO, itself, should be ready to assume a further 
role in organizing training institutes for housing and 
renewal personnel already on the job; what the Asso- 


ciation can do in this respect should be evaluated by 
NAHRO’s new divisions. 
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Election of NAHRO's 1960-61 officers also took place 
at the annual business meeting in Detroit, where the 
program resolution was adopted. Pictured above are 
NAHRO's incoming and outgoing presidents: Karl L. 
Falk of Fresno and Charles L. Farris of St. Louis, re- 
spectively. Full election results were presented in the 
November Journal (page 416). 





Tax Policy. In order to encourage investment in um 
proving homes, commercial and industrial property, 
and land, and to penalize purposelul neglect of prop 
erties for financial gain, it is recommended that a 
thorough study be made of the basis upon which 
property taxes are levied. It has been suggested by 
others that taxes be levied on the basis of income 
instead of physical value of rental properties; that 
tax concessions be granted to owners who improve 
their properties and maintain them in accordance 
with community standards; and that assessments on 
land be made to encourage its optimum use. The 
validity of these and other approaches that have been 
proposed for accomplishing these objectives should 
be explored in more detail, with a report to be drawn 
up for later consideration. 


NAHRO DIVISION PROGRAMS 
The Codes Division. We see the 1961 year of the Codes 
Division as one of exploration and evaluation. 
Through the division, NAHRO is taking the first 
formalized step in the history of the country to mobil 
ize, as part of the city rebuilding program, the local 
agencies and officials that set and administer standards 
for the control of existing structures (residential, 
industrial, commercial, institutional) through build 
ing, housing, zoning, fire, safety, occupancy, sanitation, 
and related codes. 

In its initial year of operation, we see the aims 
and business of the Codes Division to be: 


to find the answers to such basic questions as where 
in the municipal structure code functions are per 
formed in representative cities; what devices have 
already been used to tie these functions into the public 
housing, slum clearance, and neighborhood conserva 
tion programs. The division will then want to ac 
quaint code agencies and officials with the resources 
and services of NAHRO and to establish how NAHRO 
services can best be used to assist in strengthening 
the codes program. 


to conduct an inquiry into the ways in which legal 
and legislative processes are tied into the code en- 
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forcement job, since it is here that real lorce can be 
exerted to demonstrate that cities mean to see that 
their laws are well founded . . . and obeyed. To be 
studied: the role of the municipal law officer in draw- 
ing up code standards and enforcement procedures; 
the role of the prosecutor in bringing cases before 
the courts; the role of the courts in ruling on vio 
lations. 

-to find a way to reach mayors, city councilmen, city 
managers, and other public officials of communities 
throughout the country to enlist their support in 
getting sufficiently large budgets to staff and run 
competent administrative agencies that can enforce 
whatever standards they now have on the books and 
in pressing for increasingly stronger standards, as the 
codes program begins to make inroads on dilapidation. 
—to find a way, too, to bring home to the general 
public the importance of codes programs. The citizen 
participation goals established earlier in this resolu 
tion have particular importance for the codes division. 
-to seek Out ways to work with such other key figures 
as the real estate broker, the home builder, and the 
lending and insuring agent, all of whom play a role 
in getting structures that are in violation of code 
standards either brought into compliance or taken 
off the market. 

With this new division “charged” with so many 
special and difficult tasks, it must feel behind it the 
understanding and support of the Association as a 
whole. So it is an added “charge” of this resolution 
that the Codes Division be given the full cooperation 
of the membership. 


The Housing Division. Although times have changed 
since the Association was organized in 1933—and since 
the pioneer United States Housing Act of 1937 was 
enacted—the focal point of our interest is still good 
housing. As a reflection of this interest, we make the 
following comments and recommendations. 

—Public Housing: We take pride and satisfaction in 
the job that the public housing program has done 
toward achieving the goal of making good housing 
available for all the people of the United States. Over 
the past two decades, as always, private housing pro- 
duction has not been able to serve the low-income 
family housing market. Further, in many areas of the 
country, public housing has been the only rental 
housing provided in the core areas of our cities—with 
private construction concentrated in houses for sale 
outside central city areas. The contribution of public 
housing to the alleviation of the problems of the 
low-income family and in infusing new housing into 
declining city areas cannot be discounted. Nor does 
this minimize the place that the public housing 
program has taken in small communities in every 
section of the nation. But we cannot live on past 
efforts and accomplishments. The needs that faced us 
in 1933 and 1937 were different from the needs we 
face today. All of our housing programs, and public 
housing in particular, must keep pace with new cir- 
cumstances and demands. 

The increased powers and responsibilities achieved 
by local housing authorities in 1959 are beginning 
to get results: a new spirit of public housing oppor- 
tunity is evident. There are significant local experi- 
ments under way and increased interest in ways in 
which a publicly-supported housing effort can con- 
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tribute to over-all housing goals. Some of these efforts 
can be seen in housing for the aging, in fresh public 
housing design, in rehabilitation of existing housing, 
in the construction of a full range of structural types 
All of these things are important signposts of a pro 
gram that is adjusting its sights to meet new demands 

In terms of the authorization for new public hous 
ing units, it is the belief of the Association that all 
of the units authorized under the Housing Act of 
1959 could be effectively utilized if local authorities 
could program their most obvious and critical low 
rent housing needs for the aging, for relocation, and 
for current urban renewal projects. In addition, there 
is a need for all local authorities to re-examine their 
long-range community housing needs. Such a con 
centrated re-examination would surely yield a demand 
for low-rent housing far beyond any short-term con 
sideration. The specific spelling out of this long-term 
need requires careful study and the NAHRO Housing 
Division should assume a responsibility to help pro 
vide the technical guidance and format to local 
authorities, so that they can undertake such study. 
In advance of such a long-range project, it is the 
hope of the Association that the most obvious and 
critical low-rent housing needs will be quickly trans 
lated into development programs and annual contri 
butions contracts under the authorizations of the 1949 
Housing Act. Further long-range authorizations will 
be recommended by the Association after the comple 
tion of more concentrated study by local authorities 
and in view of the new directions in the use of low 
rent housing. 

Significant joint efforts are now under way between 
NAHRO and the Public Housing Administration in 
such vital areas as a new development manual for 
public housing and in revised rent and income sched 
ules under the provisions of the 1959 housing act 
These efforts are heartening and bear promise, not 
simply of better methods and schedules, but of new 
areas of understanding in federal-local cooperation 

As the year proceeds, the Association will have 
further recommendations in terms of housing legis 
lation. However, three recommendations seem clear 
at this point. 
1—There is a need to include in public housing legis 
lation an operating subsidy for the aging, similar to 
the provision included in 1960 legislative proposals; 
without such assistance, it will be impossible unde: 
today’s cost structure to bring rents within the limited 
financial resources of a substantial number of aging 
persons. 


2—There is need for legislative action to encourage 
adjusting the public housing program to meet new 
needs, particularly in the areas of rehabilitation ot 
existing housing, providing some public housing units 
for cooperative use or sale, and meeting social service 
needs of housing tenants. 


3—Legislation is necessary to insure that local housing 
authorities receive fixed annual contributions con 
tracts. With this fixed subsidy as a basic budgeting 
item, authorities can be provided flexibility in adjust 
ing their local programs. Such flexibility may involve 
additional allocations to maintenance and _ reserve 
funds, increased service for aging families or families 
with problems, or advance retirement of debt per 
mitting a faster schedule toward a nonsubsidized oper 
ation. Local authorities should be assured of this basic 
fixed allocation on an annual basis and should have 
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the decision as to the proper local use for these funds. 


—Middle-income Housing: It is increasingly evident 
that the success of any particular housing program 
is dependent on its coordination with other portions 
of the housing effort. Increased production of housing 
for middle-income families is of importance, not only 
on its own merits, but in providing a link between 
the low-rent public housing program and the produc- 
tion of the conventional private market. Direct federal 
loans bearing interest rates at the level of the cost of 
borrowing money to the United States government 
and with amortization periods longer than now pet 
mitted should be made available to nonprofit groups 
and cooperatives, in order to provide good housing 
for this neglected segment of American families. 

We must continue, however, to support liberaliza- 
tion of the existing and thoroughly accepted Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage-insurance — pro- 
grams, where primary reliance is on the private home- 
building industry. 


Housing for the Elderly: Looking forward to the Jan- 
uary 1961 White House Conference on the Aging and 
the 1961 publication of the findings of the 1960 housing 
census, we can anticipate having before us in 196] 
dramatic evidence of the need for housing for the 
elderly. Every effort must, therefore, be made to 
gauge the capacity of our present programs of housing 
for the elderly to meet demonstrated needs. 

The Congress already has taken a significant but 
limited step in authorizing the use of direct federal 
loans for private housing for the elderly. The token 
program that was made possible by the 20 million 
dollar appropriation this year has already established 
the fact of its inadequacy in ratio to the demand. 

Governors’ conferences on problems of the aging 
held in the various states in 1960 further point up the 
advisability of adding to, but not substituting for, 
federally-aided programs, new state-assisted programs 
for the elderly. 

Among the elderly with the most severe and critical 
housing needs are those of low income, many of whom 
are dependent on inadequate state pensions and lim- 
ited social security payments. The public housing 
program is tailor-made to move quickly into this area 
of concern. In addition to housing units, the pro- 
gram should be broadened to embrace those social 
services essential to the health and well being of older 
persons. To this end, public housing criteria for com- 
munity centers for the elderly should be expanded in 
those communities where the public and private agen- 
cies are prepared to operate and sponsor them. In 
addition, some emphasis in design should be placed 
on the nutritional needs of the elderly and provisions 
made to serve this and other meal preparation de- 
mands by trained persons in times of emergencies. 


The Renewal Division. More than 800 federally-aided 
litle I renewal projects are now under way in nearly 
500 cities. At the end of this past fiscal year, almost 1.7 
billion dollars in capital grant funds had been re- 
served or earmarked. This record and the recent accel- 
eration of urban renewal are the result of streamlining 
procedures and decentralization by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, increased momentum and ini- 
tiative by local public agencies, and a growing aware- 
ness of urban problems and the need for solutions by 
more and more cities of the United States. 
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NAHRO has recognized the necessity for defining 
more clearly the dimensions and scope of urban re 
newal needs and accordingly has initiated an intensive 
study, financed by the Ford Foundation, to evaluate 
need, method, and accomplishment, as a beginning 
The first phase should be completed in about six 
months and the interim results will be used to formu 
late subsequent study and action. In the meantime, 
localities themselves can be doing much to define thei 
local needs and develop methods of treatment in a 
more comprehensive way, including the use of the 
federal Community Renewal Program and Section 70! 
planning assistance, where appropriate. 

In the meantime, however 


1—it is obviously apparent that the proper planning 
and execution of urban renewal demand assurance 
of continuity. Accordingly, legislative authorization at 
an annual rate of 600 million dollars is essential. 
2—the relative financing capabilities and tax resources 
of cities and the federal government and the dispro 
portionate increase in local public indebtedness indi 
cate a need for a change in the renewal financing for 
mula. In order to enable enlargement of local programs 
so that they more closely approach needs, we continue 
to advocate an increase in the federal share of net 
project cost—from two-thirds to three-fourths. This 
increase would not mean that cities would spend less 
on renewal activities but that they would be able to 
make more progress with funds available. 


3—continuing and pragmatic cooperation with other 
urban-centered entities should be intensified where it 
already exists and initiated where it does not. Parti 
ular cases in point of program concerns that demand 
joint treatment are urban highway development, com 
munity facilities development, the design aspects of 
renewal, blight prevention through land-use planning 
and neighborhood conservation, and relocation. 


t—special efforts should be made to coordinate more 
effectively local program activities under the Com 
munity Facilities Administration and the Urban Re 
newal Administration. ‘The Renewal Division has an 
educational function here that should be carried out 
insofar as local public agencies are concerned. 


5—the examination of what is involved in the aesthetic 
up-grading of the urban scene through intensive re 
newal, begun successfully at recent working confer 
ences of the Redevelopment Section, should be carried 
on in conjunction with architectural design, planning, 
and engineering professional groups, as well as with 
colleges and universities. 

6—conservation and rehabilitation techniques must be 
improved. While the future of balanced community 
renewal depends on the successful development and 
application of conservation and rehabilitation program 
techniques, efforts in this field have lagged far behind 
community needs. We await with interest the release 
by URA of policies covering this vital phase of re 
newal. For such leadership and initiative, URA is to 
be commended. The testing of these policies in local 
communities, with changes and refinements as needed, 
should be a major concern of the Renewal Division as 
a part of its primary responsibility of continuing the 
strong and effective federal-local cooperation that in 
the past has reflected to the credit of URA and the 
Redevelopment Section and that has so advanced the 
cause of urban renewal for American cities. 
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ELECTRIFYING SPEAKERS SPARK FIRST, LAST EVENTS 


The beginning and end of 
NAHRO’s Annual Conference had 
something in common: electrifying 
speakers who gave delegates a fresh 
charge of enthusiasm for the job of 
rebuilding cities. The speakers with 
audience-winning ways featured at 
the opening and windup events 
included “outsiders” Walter P. 
Reuther, president of United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America 
(AFL-CIO), and Philip M. Klutz- 
nick, a private developer in the 
Chicago area. 

Labor Leader Reuther shared the 
spotlight with Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator Nor- 
man P. Mason at the conference 
opener, a general session on Mon- 
day, October 3. Presiding at the 
session was Outgoing NAHRO Pres- 
ident Charles L. Farris, executive 
director of the St. Louis housing 
and redevelopment authorities; De- 
troit’s mayor, Louis C. Miriani, was 
on hand to greet NAHRO dele- 
gates, who filled the conference ho- 
tel ballroom to capacity and then 
spilled out into the corridors. 

There was a good crowd, aiso, 
for the final conference event, the 
annual banquet on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 5. Star of the show was Mr. 
Klutznick, head of American Com- 
munity Builders, one of the pio- 
neers in America in the develop- 
ment of planned communities. Mr. 
Klutznick is familiar to NAHRO- 
ites, also, as the man who guided 
the wartime public housing pro- 
gram for the federal government. 

All three of the opening and 
closing events’ speakers brought out 
the fact that housing and renewal 
can no longer be viewed as isolated 
programs but, rather, must be 
viewed in relationship to the whole 
complex of metropolitan problems. 
All three of the speakers also paint- 
ed a grim picture of what yet re- 
mains to be done in the housing 
and renewal field. But all three 
managed, too, to transmit an ele- 
ment of hope—hope that the job 
can be done through the proper 
application of mind, muscle, and 
money. More details on each of the 
presentations follow. 


WALTER REUTHER— 


Labor Leader Reuther took 
NAHRO delegates on a kind of 
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Orwellian junket to see “What's 
Ahead in the 60's,” as his contribu- 
tion to the opening general session 
of the conference. The view from 
Mr. Reuther’s picture window onto 
the future: not pretty unless 
America puts some muscle in its 
drive to solve urban problems. 

Mr. Reuther warmed the hearts 
of NAHROites when he called for 
creation of a cabinet-level federal 
department to tackle urban prob- 
lems—NAHRO long has been plug- 
ging for such action. He drew cheers 
from his audience when he declared 
that, in connection with the nation- 
al housing program, a strong “‘pub- 
lic policy” must replace the current 
“public relations policy,” if cities 
are to be saved. And he set the stage 
for serious introspection when he 
said that only when cities learn to 
integrate housing and renewal proj- 
ects economically and racially will 
real progress be made. 

Among other of the speaker's 
major points: 


—that, in terms of the national 
housing effort, “there has been more 
concern for moneylenders than for 
the people who need housing”; 


—that “no city has the authority nor 
the resources” to solve the problem 
of urban decay—the “leadership and 
most of the financing,” Mr. Reuther 
said, “must continue to come from 
the federal government”; 


—that local housing and renewal 
programs must be viewed as total 
community problems requiring the 
best combined efforts of industry, 
labor, government, and other seg- 
ments of the population; 


—that housing reform must be link- 
ed to “improved education, to sin- 
cere medical care, to honest civil 
rights, and to the general welfare.” 


NORMAN MASON— 

Mr. Mason devoted most of his 
talk to broad problems of urban 
renewal. Like Mr. Reuther, the 
HHFA administrator believes that 
housing and renewal must be 
viewed in the light of the entire 
complex of urban affairs. However, 
the federal official did not, like Mr. 
Reuther, go so far as to recommend 
creation of a cabinet department 


equipped to handle in a coordi- 
nated way the problems of cities. 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Reuther dif 
fered, also, in their attitudes about 
the job the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration is doing. It was Mr. 
Reuther’s feeling that home buy 
ers suffer because FHA programs 
are lender-geared; Mr. Mason took 
the view that home buyers in Amer- 
ica are getting just about all they 
can from FHA. Said the adminis- 
trator: “We have gone about as far 
as we can with liberalization of 
credit terms.” 

If there is to be a better break 
for home buyers, Mr. Mason _be- 
lieves, it must come largely from 
the home building industry. Tech- 
nological innovations, new mate- 
rials and methods, more efficient 
organization, and improved mar- 
keting practices within the indus 
try all can lead to reductions in 
costs that can be passed on to the 
buyer, he said. 

In touching on the public hous- 
ing question, Mr. Mason admitted 
to the “need to pump new ideas 
and new blood” into the program. 


PHILIP KLUTZNICK— 

In what was described by one na- 
tional magazine as “the most inci- 
sive speech of the convention,” Mr. 
Klutznick outlined the sociological 
and economic factors that led to 
the national housing program of 
the 30's; listed some of the factors 
that he believes are shaping the 
housing philosophy of today and 
tomorrow; enumerated what he 
called “stirring possibilities” in fac- 
ing up to the challenge of rebuild- 
ing cities; and urged delegates on 
hand to rise up to this challenge. 
Said he: fas in the 30's] we 
have our own set of deep-seated 
worries today—they concern the se- 
curity of our way of life in a world 
torn by cold war .. . this condition 
demands of us new visions and new 
goals for the reclamation of our 
cities and the shelter of our people 
in order to better equip us to dis- 
charge our role as leader in the free 
world.” 

The factors involved in facing up 
to the challenge of reclaiming cities 
as enumerated by Mr. Klutznick: 


1—the end of piece-meal and spotty 
renewal. Said the speaker: “The 
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desperate need is to conceive re- 
built cities to meet the demands of 
the next generation, not just to 
catch up with the mistakes of the 


” 
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2—Re-examination of the public 
housing program in light of a new 
day. Mr. Klutznick urged NAHRO.- 
ites to face new challenges with 
new ideas “rather than to spend 
fruitful years fighting old and use- 
less battles all over again.” Said he: 
“Private builder and public house1 
have learned a great deal and may 
need each other more than they 
know. Adventurous minds have sug- 
gested new ideas aplenty. Let us ex- 
amime them all fairly and intel 
ligently.”” 


3—New instruments of finance must 
arise to meet the demands of the 
future. “Let us not fret over the 
banker, the builder, or the adminis- 
trator who likes living in yesterday. 
There will be enough for them to 
do, also,” Mr. Klutznik said. “Let 
us, instead, search out those who 
are prepared to conceive and de- 
sign financial and other patterns to 
make possible a better tomorrow.” 


!—There is a need for architects, en- 
gineers, and planners “bold enough 
to risk today’s criticism for tomor 
row’s accolades.” 


5—“We need to become sound busi 
nessmen as a nation about urban 
renewal.” Said the speaker: “A fail- 
ure to spend enough money in each 
of the next ten or 15 years may be 
more wasteful and futile than a 
willingness to look at the whole 
task squarely and to budget and 
spend what is needed to rebuild 
our cities and shelter our people.” 
Continuing, Mr. Klutznik said, “In 
my judgment the expenditure of 3 
to 4 billion dollars a year will prove 
to be sounder economics and better 
social action than piddling away 
with one-tenth or one-fifth of that 
sum while solving nothing. Clear 
minds looking at this problem 
anew in terms of 1960 and the fu- 
ture can demonstrate that for the 
larger sum, we can approach the 
solution of our problems and, for 
the smaller sum, we can only fool 
ourselves .. .” 


5—We must never become so im- 
mersed in our respective roles in 
the reclamation of cities to forget 
that the whole operation is for 
people. 
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. «+ there has been more concern for 
moneylenders than for 
the people who need housing. . ." 


Walter Reuthe) 


If homebuyers are to get 
a better break, it 
must come from builders. 





Norman Mason, Mayor Mirani 


"We need to become sound 
businessmen as 
a nation about urban renewal." 





Philip Klutznick 
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PUBLIC HOUSING— 


PHA commissioner outlines needs and goals 


Since becoming Public Housing 
Commissioner, it has been my 
privilege to meet face to face the 
problems of the public housing 
program at the national level. To 
observe its weaknesses as well as its 
strengths has been, for me, a stimu- 
lating experience. I have had the 
opportunity of discussing with our 
lawmakers in the Congress these 
perplexing, but challenging, prob- 
lems in personal interviews. With- 
out a single dissent, those with 
whom I talked were in complete 
accord: that a new housing vehicle 
must be created to supplement the 
creaking, aged one built "way back 
in 1937. Like the old DC-3 of the 
late 30’s, the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, while safe, is inade- 
quate—sure in flight, but terribly 
limited in scope. It must be re- 
placed by the fast moving jet of 
today. It is of pressing necessity for 
those of us in NAHRO and those 
of us in PHA to now design and 
build that jet, test fly it for Con- 
gressional approval, and get it into 
the airlines of progress immediately. 

Then ... and Now 

The work patterns that were so 
successful yesterday do not fit the 
needs of today. During the first 13 
years of PHA’s growth, there were 
not the shortages of land we have 
today. Then it was easy to find 
building sites. The great building 
boom of the 50’s had not yet started 
its dramatic upsurge. Vacant, urban 
ground had not yet been acquired 
in quantity by our commercial, in- 
dustrial, and residential developers. 
There was no concern by city 
fathers that land acquisition for 
public housing use might possibly 
stand in the way of freeways and 
toll roads. There was no fear that 
the coming of new industries to the 
community might be thwarted be- 
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cause of land shortage—land was 
plentiful. Nor had our citizens yet 
become aware of the challenging 
social implications behind the in- 
creasing mobility of our people— 
and, particularly, those implications 
with respect to our racial minority 
groups. Nor, were there then the 
problems of high construction costs 
with which to deal. But today, not 
only are construction costs higher 
but we are faced also with the addi- 
tional need of more square footage 
per family unit. Thirteen years ago, 
two- and three-bedroom units were 
of sufficient size for the average 
family but, today, because young 
American families have more chil- 
children, four- or five-bedroom units 
are needed. . and our construc- 
tion costs have risen. 

Back in the 40’s, we had few 
urban renewal programs but, today, 
in city after city, the dramatic im- 
pact of the government’s urban re- 
newal program is being more and 
more felt. Communities are clamor- 
ing to put their downtown areas in 
order, remodel their land to its 
greatest possible use — increase its 
income potential for the property 
owner and its tax revenue base for 
the city government. This program 
is a timely and much needed one 
and where urban renewal combines 
housing, in proper proportion to 
its commercial building, then ur- 
ban renewal is truly using the land 
for its greatest and most produc- 
tive use—a combination, if you 
please, of dollar and human values. 

These are some of the enormous 
problems that we have to face in the 
public housing program today that 
did not exist back in the 40’s. But 
—though these problems evoke dis- 
couragement at times and those 
who oppose us rub their hands in 
elee at what they believe to be the 


end of a noble American experi- 
ment—you and I know we must find 
a solution. Too many youngsters 
and too many oldsters depend on 
us alone to do the job. 

Today, in Washington, we in the 
Public Housing Administration are 
at work on plans for a new vehicle 
to supplant the housing act of 
1937 and we hope to have it ready 
for submission to the Congress 
next year. We need and welcome 
the thoughts and experience of 
NAHRO and sincerely hope that 
you will add the value of your rich 
know-how to that of our own ex- 
perienced staff in the planning and 
implementation of this program. 

Out of our study we hope will 
come a new directive from the Con- 
gress. The autonomy of local gov- 
erning authority must be clearly 
outlined and established so that 
those who know best how to serve 
their own people will have less con- 
trols to cope with at the national 
level. However, local governments 
will also have unilateral responsi- 
bilities. When Mayor X of Indiasota 
fails to support his economically, 
or racially, disadvantaged constitu- 
ents in their plea for decent hous- 
ing, he will have to answer directly 
to them and will not be able to 
pass the blame on to Washington. 
When the chairman of the local 
housing authority decides there is 
no need for more public housing 
in his community, he will assume 
complete responsibility for his ac- 
tions. Washington will no longer 
be his whipping boy. Housing is a 
local responsibility. It should be 
solved at the local level whenever 
possible. The cities of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
the states of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have al- 
ready ably demonstrated their abil- 
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ity to solve some of their problems 
without the aid of the federal gov- 
ernment. Other areas can take en- 
couragement from their successes. 

Do not from what I have pre- 
viously stated, however, conclude 
that I in any way believe that the 
Congress should permit authoriza- 
tion for subsidy to lapse or elimi- 
nate new annual contributions con- 
tracts from our legislation. For un- 
til the last single crime-ridden slum 
marring the topography of our 
beautiful America is gone, then and 
then only will there be no further 
need for a federal program. 

The Score Today 

This that I have been saying is 
a hoped-for future plan. But what 
of the present? 

In a meeting of this type, where 
all those assembled are most knowl- 
edgeable regarding this program 
and its great needs for our people, 
it would be stupid of me to bore 
you with figures that you already 
have at your finger tips. But this 
much I will say: the 37,000 units 
of public housing allotted to us by 
the Congress in 1959 will be gone 
by the end of June 1961. We are an- 
ticipating total construction starts 
to give us a banner year for the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. Some 
time, probably in February, we will 
have to cut off our reservations and 
wait for a new commitment from 
the Congress. 

In the light of the terrific inter- 
est in housing for the elderly, I am 
afraid there is going to be a num- 
ber of cities that will go to the cup- 
board and find it bare all too soon. 
So get your program in now—don’t 
walt. 

Housing for Elderly 

We have recently created a new 
commissionership in PHA—the as- 
sistant commissioner for housing 
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Bruce Savage, commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
addressed NAHRO conference 

delegates at a Monday afternoon session 


for the elderly. We have appointed 
a lady whom many of you know 
through her distinguished service 
in housing. Mrs. Mary Cleverley, 
formerly with the Federal Housing 
Administration and more recently 
with Administrator Mason in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cy, is already at work and is sched 
uling meetings and conferences 
with many of our housing boards 
throughout the country. If you 
want her for your city, I suggest 
you get in touch with her immedi 
ately. She is an excellent speaker 
and is authorized to cut through 
regular PHA channels in order to 
expedite a quick program for your 
community. 

It would be impossible for me to 
discuss at any time housing for the 
elderly without my thoughts turn- 
ing backward to San Antonio, Tex- 
as, which I visited two weeks ago 
to attend the dedication of that 
wonderful apartment building for 
the elderly in that great city, built 
by the local housing authority. 
When I arrived at the site, all the 
lights in this exquisitely designed 
building were beckoning me warm- 
ly to come in and be with the peo- 
ple of San Antonio who were being 
graciously received and _ escorted 
through the property by its resi- 
dents, San Antonio’s beloved and 
cherished older citizens. Our hosts 
knew that they were loved and 
cared for by their neighbors and 
friends, for the proof of their affec- 
tion surrounded them. As I was 
conducted from room to room, the 
sprightly manner, the erect carri- 
age, and the excellent grooming of 
my host and hostess told me all that 
I needed to know. These were alert, 
interested citizens, active members 
of the human race, not crumpled 
little bodies waiting silently in old, 


dingy third floor rooms, for death 
to come and get them. 

With pride they pointed out for 
my attention a group of figures 
sculptured in stone, work of an out 
standing sculptor in the southwest 

given to the project by the artist. 
On one interior wall of the patio 
was a dramatic and colorful mural, 
15 feet in length and 6 feet wide 
another local artist’s gift to hei 
people. And in the garden was a 
breathtakingly lovely fountain with 
delicate and exotic birds, carved 
and placed there by the loving 
hands of still another group of a1 
tists in San Antonio—their gift to 
their elderly people. We paused be 
fore the door of one of the ground 
floor rooms before entering and | 
was told that this was the elderly 
ladies’ beauty salon where they 
styled each other's hair. A leading 
beautician in San Antonio had 
been asked to contribute any old 
equipment he might not be using 
for this particular room. He came 
out to see the project, to get an 
idea of how much of his old equip 
ment could be used; then went 
away. Two weeks later the equip 
ment arrived. I saw it. The beauti- 
cian had bought brand new equip- 
ment—the latest. The gentleman 
later said: “Once I saw all the car- 
ing my fellow townsmen had for 
these oldsters of ours, I could do 
no less than give them the best.” 

The construction cost of this 
project was well within our stand 
ard costs but it is beautiful. The 
beauty was a gift from the heart of 
San Antonio. 

The dedication ceremonies that 
night were impressive. It was a 
lovely Texas evening, balmy and 
clear. There was a gentle Texas 
breeze and the stars shone down 
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DO LHAs WANT BUDGETMAKING RESPONSIBILITY? 


A small but interested audience got together on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 4 to discuss local-versus-federal responsibility for budgeting 
for local housing authorities: a question raised by the two-year 
local autonomy trial initiated by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion in 1959 (see September 1959 JouRNAL, page 285), under 
terms of which an authority, among other things, can, if it 
chooses, waive PHA budget approvals. 


What was apparent at the NAHRO conference session was that, 
while larger authorities, as a rule, have been glad to take on the 
job of handling their own budgets, smaller authorities have been 
reluctant to take advantage of PHA’s 1959 offer. The reason, as it 
came out at the NAHRO meeting: big authorities have or can 
get qualified personnel to handle the job; small authorities often 
are hamstrung in this direction. 


While there were varying opinions as to whether LHAs should 
assume the budgetmaking responsibility, it was clear, according 
to Session Chairman Robert T. Wolfe, director of the New 
Haven housing authority, “ that there is a growing under- 
standing of the need for proper budgeting and techniques under 
which budget control can be effective.” Interest demonstrated in 
the question of budgets, in fact, led to the suggestion that 
NAHRO create periodic opportunities for more talk about bud- 
get problems and procedures, with such discussions broken down 
into two phases—development budgeting and management 
budgeting. 


Development budgeting did come in for some special treatment 
at the NAHRO session. Said Chairman Wolfe: “I felt strongly 
that development budgeting as discussed was thought to be an 
area in which a strong stand by the local authority for acceptance 
by PHA of new and more imaginative design was the basic issue.” 
Expressed was the view that there should be less mandatory con- 
trol by PHA on design matters, coupled with an understanding 
by local authorities of their responsibility to “not overgild the 
lily.” 





from a Texas sky as I watched the 
ceremonies. The archbishop of San 
Antonio was there; the church fed- 
eration was represented by the min- 
ister of the First Baptist Church; 
the Rabbi of the largest Hebrew 
congregation spoke; the mayor, a 
United States Senator, and many 
other dignitaries came to pay trib- 
ute to the people of San Antonio 
who had remembered their older 
citizens. And, of course, there was 
Marie McGuire, the gal who 
wouldn’t take “no” for an answer. 

As I sat there, I was reminded of 
an old fantasy I believed as a child, 
that the Lord remakes the world 
every seven days—hoping to find 
each week a human soul who is a 
little closer to Him in image. And 
when He finds that soul, He rests 
more comfortably on the seventh 
day. God was at the dedication in 
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San Antonio that night and I feel 
that He rested well on that sev- 
enth day. 


Architectural Innovation 


There are many programs abrew- 
ing down Washington way. Recent- 
ly I asked a nationally known ar- 
chitect who designed a housing 
project on the West Coast that has 
met with much favorable comment 
both in housing and leading archi- 
tectural journals to head an archi- 
tects’ committee through the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, to meet 
with our development division and 
help formulate plans for the lift- 
ing of some of our archaic and un- 
inspired design standards that have 
been plaguing the housing industry 
for years. Our development divi- 
sion is most enthusiastic about this 
new plan for cooperation and it is 


our hope to schedule the first meet- 
ing in early November. I know that 
our local housing authorities will 
also add a loud Amen to a new 
effort to remove red tape from this 
most important branch of our hous- 
ing agency. I have held several 
meetings with our head of devel- 
opment, Mr. Charles Levy, and his 
staff and I know that a speed-up 
in approvals is already beginning 
to make itself felt nationally. 
PHA-NAHRO Cooperation 

When I came into the program 
as commissioner, I was shocked to 
learn that PHA and NAHRO were 
not getting along together at all as 
a team. There were apparent deep 
resentments on both sides and a 
lot of finger pointing at one an- 
other. To me, such a situation was 
untenable for the successful carry 
ing out of the public housing pro- 
gram. Both you and we needed one 
another. 

With our common bond of inter- 
est, it was not difficult to get to- 
gether our top staff in PHA and 
your most able officers and start 
the wheels of cooperation moving 
again. Since that first rather in 
formative get-together, we have 
had many joint committee meet 
ings ‘of different PHA-NAHRO 
groups down in Washington and 
they have all been fruitful. Let’s 
keep it that way from now on. Too 
many people depend on us to rep- 
resent them and fight their battles. 
We can’t let them down because of 
imagined slights or dictatorial pro- 
nouncements and division within 
our ranks. 

Special Goals 

There are a few other items | 
have on my mind that I must pass 
on to you. 

It is unthinkable that PHA does 
not have an allotment of funds for 
research with which to work. We 
represent one of the largest seg- 
ments of the housing industry and 
yet we are not permitted to do re- 
search work for the good of the en- 
tire industry. I sincerely hope that 
a bill can be introduced in the 
Congress authorizing such a_ pro- 
gram. To me it is a “must” and 
should be part of a housing bill 
in 1961. 

Another feature in a housing bill 
for 1961, if it is economically fea- 
sible, is an additional $120 annual 
contribution for the elderly. We all 
know how low is the median an- 
nual income of all elderly citizens 
and an additional annual incre- 
ment is certainly justifiable. 
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Another hope I have for the fu- 
ture is authorization for the em- 
ployment by PHA of at least two 
or three specialists in the area of 
community facilities and services 
to work with local authorities in 
their community service programs. 
Local governments must accept 
their responsibility for providing 
proper social services in all hous- 
ing projects and must furnish 
trained workers to projects as need- 
ed to help tenants who have not 
been taught the essentials of good 
citizenship. It is unreasonable to 
expect children, moved suddenly 
from a slum area, from shanties 
and rural communities, into a com- 
pletely new social grouping to be- 
have in exactly the same manner as 
their new neighbors. How can we 
expect their parents to observe at 
once, with no guiding hand, the 
same social amenities as other proj- 
ect adults who have been accli- 
mated by time and association to 
their surroundings? Housekeeping 
habits must be acquired—and it 
takes patience and time to accom- 
plish them. The understanding and 
guidance of the trained social work- 
er is of utmost importance to the 
new, bewildered tenant who wants 
to become a useful citizen but, too 
often, doesn’t have the know-how. 
Providing this know-how is part 
and parcel of a successful operation 
in public housing and is the direct 
responsibility of each local com- 
munity. 

There is so much else that needs 
to be said. I'd like to talk about 
what we are doing in rehabilitation 
—about our hopes for scattered site 
programs—and about so many more 
new and challenging pilot projects 
we plan to implement. But I must 
stop here and now. 


In Conclusion 

My conclusion is certainly not 
meant to be sacrilegious. One of 
these days, I will probably appear 
at the Pearly Gate and try to sell 
St. Peter on letting me in. I am 
sure nothing I will say to him will 
gain me an admission. But perhaps, 
if I say in a loud voice: “I believe 
in public housing,” the Lord will 
hear me and say to St. Peter: “Did 
he say he was a public houser?” 
And when St. Peter says, “Yes, 
Lord, he says he is,” perhaps the 
Lord will answer: “Well, Peter, let 
him in for a little while, before 
you send him on his way down be- 
low. If he believes in public hous- 
ing, he just can’t be all bad.” 
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REGISTRATION ROUNDUP 
Around 1550 people attended NAHRO’s 1960 Annual Confer 


time records, the figure was considered unusually high for a con 
ference in a midwest locale. 


Delegates came to the NAHRO conference from 41 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and three 
foreign countries—Canada, Germany, and Japan. Biggest repre 
sentation came from the host state, Michigan, with 144 delegates 
on hand, while Massachusetts, with 107 delegates, barely nosed 
out Pennsylvania, 105 delegates, for the second spot. Except in 
the case of the host state, how far delegates had to travel ap 
peared to have little bearing on the size of the delegation: far 
off California, for example, had almost as many registrants on 
hand (72) as did nearby Ohio (76) and Illinois (80). More of the 
details on who came from where to be at the NAHRO conference 


are presented in the tables below. 


WHO WAS THERE 
Commissioners ..... walk 
Executive Directors ... 


Administrative Personnel ... 
Housing Managers ........ ee 
Technical and Maintenance . 


Code Officials ........... 


.. 441 
.. 269 
. -237 
. 98 


. 36 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM— 


Arkansas ..... no 
Calitormia ......... 
Colorado ..... 


Connecticut .............. 
ST ccc beudsseus se os 
District of Columbia ...... 


>a 


Kentucky ....... 


a ania a 


EO esinnese cn enas 





Citizens, Research, University 
Realtors, Builders, Renewal 
EE stasewrnsconns 


Federal Agency Personnel 
State and cal Officials . 
 Hetenehetenan 


Wives and family members 


Missouri . 
Montana 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada ....... 
New Hampshire 


North Carolina . 
Ge sk cherne 
Oregon ...... 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .. 
r;. 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Canada ..... 
Germany . 
Japan ..... ; 
Puerto Rico .... 
Virgin Islands . 
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COMMUNICATIONS — 


why people do, do not, get the housing, renewal word 


Dr. Godfrey M. Hochbaum, 
Chief of the behavioral studies, 


research, and development branch, 
Public Health Service, Department 


of Health, Education and Welfare, 
presented the statement below 
at a NAHRO session on October 5 


Effective communication between 
people requires that the tools and 
symbols of communication—that is, 
words—have the same meaning both 
to the person who is trying to com- 
municate and to the person to 
whom the communication is di- 
rected. 

Allow me, then, to set the stage 
for more effective communication 
through this statement by describ- 
ing what I will attempt to do and 
what I mean by communication. 

If my rather limited knowledge 
of the housing and urban redevel- 
opment area is correct, a major 
task of its officials is to enlist under 
standing, cooperation, and support 
of various agencies and organiza- 
tions, individual officials, and espe- 
cially the general public. In some 
cases, this effort is addressed to en 
lightened and somewhat sympa- 
thetic persons or groups and one 
needs only to strengthen their al 
ready favorable attitudes and to 
induce them to translate such atti 
tudes into desirable concrete ac 
tions. In other cases, however, in 
dividuals and groups who are indif 
ferent or even hostile to your ideas 
need to be persuaded to change 
their attitudes and their behavior. 

In either case, the means by 
which you accomplish your objec 
tives is communication. Or, to turn 
this around, the objective of com 
municating to such individuals on 
groups is to achieve some change in 
them. Furthermore, it would gen 
erally be of little use to change peo 
ple’s attitudes from unfavorable to 
favorable unless these people tollow 
up with appropriate action, co 
operating with you and openly and 
concretely supporting your aims. 

Ihe kind of communication | 
shall focus on today is communica 
tion whose purpose it is to influ 
ence people, to bring about changes 
in their behavior—that is, changes 
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in the actions taken on the part of 
the audience to which your commu 
nications are directed. 


Social Science Can Help 

Now, through years of actually 
struggling with the problems of in 
fluencing others, many of you have 
accumulated a vast share of skills 
and know-how that I would find dif- 
ficult to match in my own experi- 
ence. On the other hand, social sci- 
entists have also accumulated much 
knowledge and understanding of 
human nature, of the forces that 
shape man’s thinking and feelings, 
and of the influences that affect his 
actions and behavior. Much of this 
scientific knowledge can be of value 
-and has already proven to be of 
value—in dealing with problems 
such as the ones you face. 

Today I shall select only a few 
broad principles that have evolved 
from the work of social scientists— 
primarily psychologists and sociolo- 
gists. And we shall see if we can 
draw from them some implications 
of practical use to those who are 
concerned with influencing the at- 
titudes and actions of others—espe- 
cially of the public. 


Seeing, Hearing 

Let us start out with a very sim 
ple axiom: no communication can 
possibly be effective if the intended 
rec ipients never see or hear it. 

[his axiom is so self-evident that 
it may appear ludicrous. Yet, in 
this deceptively simple and obvious 
statement there lie hidden some 
critical matters. We frequently as 
sume that exposing the public to 
certain messages and appeals—via 
newspapers, radio, TV, pamphlets, 
and posters—will assure that the 
communications actually reach the 
public and are perceived by this 
audience. 

Phe trouble is that mere physical 
exposure to such communications 
in no way assures that the public 
learns from them—or even hears o1 
sees them. It has been shown dra 
matically that people do not always 
see what is shown them or heat 
what they are told; that, under cer 
iain conditions, they readily forget 
or distort what they have just seen 
or heard. Let us see why this is so. 


As you sit in an audience before 
a speaker, a vast, almost infinite 
number of things are happening 
around you—some of them you can 
see; others you can hear, feel, smell. 
If you were to direct your atten 
tion, say, to all the innumerable 
sounds around you, you would be 
come aware of many that you had 
not noticed before. If you then 
focused on sights—even without 
turning your head—you would sud 
denly discover spots of light and 
of color; of objects and of move 
ments which, again, you had not 
noticed before. Every moment of 
your life, your senses are bombard- 
ed with an infinite number of 
stimuli. However, your mind selects 
from this chaotic confusion of 
sounds and sights and smells and 
feels only a very few. Your mind 
attends only to certain stimuli 
which, at that moment, have some 
special meaning to you. 


For this reason, for example, 
your eye—as it scans a newspape! 
page—latches on to certain key 
words or pictorial symbols; that is 
why you hear a speaker's voice and 
not the many other sounds in a 
hall; why, in a crowd, you sudden- 
ly recognize a familiar face; why 
vou hear your name on the air 
port’s public address system, al- 
though you had up to the moment 
your name was called paid abso- 
lutely no attention to all the other 
blaring messages. 

Underlying this circumstance is 
the recognition of the very impor 
tant principle that people tend to 
see and hear those communications 
that relate to things that are impor- 
tant to them: that have some mean- 
ing to them within the framework 
of their present beliets, habits, cus 
toms, traditions, and attitudes. 
Communications that do not serve 
this purpose are likely to be over 
looked; not to be attended to... o1 
even actively avoided. 

It is well known that people gen- 
erally listen to speeches and state- 
ments made by political candidates 
for whom they have already de- 
cided to vote or toward whom they 
are at least favorably disposed. Re- 
search has shown that new car own 
ers as a group read more material 
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advertising and praising the car 
they have purchased than they did 
prior to the “sarge 

Men who don’t smoke, and those 
who used to smoke but no longer 
do, seem to be more likely to read 
and to believe evidence on the rela 
tion between smoking and disease 
than do men who still smoke. 

Cases such as these illustrate how 
people tend to read, listen to, and 
believe statements, speeches, arti- 
cles, and the like, if such communi- 
cations help convince them that 
they are right, that they have made 
the proper decisions, that they are 
acting intelligently. 


Discredit the Source 

On the other hand, people fre- 
quently avoid reading or listening 
to any communications that are 
contrary to their beliefs and that 
may require them to re-examine or 
even change these beliefs and their 
own customary ways of thinking 
and acting. If people are exposed 
to such material, they react in vari- 
ous ways that help them avoid 
changing and help them avoid even 
considering changing. 

Among the most common means 
by which people accomplish this 
feat is by discounting the credibil- 
ity of the source or channels of the 
communication. 

Let me insert here that I am not 
talking about a deliberate, con- 
scious process of maligning the 
trustworthiness of the person or 
agency that originated the commu- 
nication. Rather, the individual 
discounting the credibility of the 
communication does so sincerely, 
with all honest conviction, being 
totally unaware of the unconscious 
reasons that make him do so. 

In any case, we can explain away 
the unpleasant truth of what we 
are told by hiding behind the be 
lief that the person telling us “does 
not know what he is talking about” 
or “does not really understand the 
situation.”” History is full of illus- 
trations where, say, a great new dis 
covery that threatened to upset well 
established views and laws in a 
given field of science was rejected 
by the partisans of that science on 
the basis that the discoverer was 
not a full-fledged and “degreed” 
member of their profession. 

Another simple method used 
to avoid a message—unconsciously, 
mind you—is to interpret it so that 
it becomes more acceptable. In this 
process the recipient of such a com 
munication attempts, so to speak, 
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to reconcile what he hears or sees 
with his beliefs, habits, and culture. 
In the process, the communication 
can become quite distorted to make 
it fit. We assimilate, perceive, and 
interpret what we see, hear, smell, 
feel, in terms of our own wishes, 
habits, customs, standards, and ex- 
pectations. 


Finally, it occurs quite commonly 
that a message that does not fit in 
with our customary way of think- 
ing or acting, is learned on an intel 
lectualized, superficial level with 
out in any way affecting what we 
really believe or do. I wonder how 


who do not think, feel, and live 
exactly as we do? 

First: understanding: First of all 
if we wish to communicate to peo 
ple who are different from us, we 
must try to understand them, thei 
customary wavs of thinking and 
the things that are important to 
them. And we must tailor our com 
munications to them. We must, so 
to speak, suspend our own stand 
ards, beliefs, and values and accept 
at least temporarily, those of our 
audience. 

Let me _ illustrate sociologists 
have demonstrated how the various 
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Pictured above are the participants in the session at which Godfrey M 
Hochbaum was featured speaker: John J. Gilligan, Cincinnati city council 
man; Dr. Hochbaum; Dr. Joseph Molner, health commissioner for Detroit 
and Wayne County and chairman of Detroit's Committee for Neighbor 


- hood Conservation and Improved Housing; Alvin E. Rose, director of the 


Chicago Housing Authority; and Drayton §. Bryant, director of commun 
relations for The Philadelphia Housing Authority, who chaired the ses 
sion, Missing is the session reporter: Jason Rouby, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Littie Rock’s Urban Progress Association. 





many of you fully accept intellectu 
ally that you should lose weight, 
cut out smoking, drive more care 
fully, get more rest, and the like 

yet continue acting as though you 
did not really believe all these 
things. 


Breaching the Barriers 
We have spoken of several “bar 
riers” to effective Communication. 
What can we do to avoid or ovet 
come such barriers? How can we 
communicate effectively to people 


social classes in the United States 
differ from one another in the 
words they use, the things they be 
lieve in, and the things that are 
important to them. A case in point 
is this: nearly all of you reading 
this statement, I am safe to assume, 
belong to the upper middle class. 
While there may be many differ 
ences among us, by and large we 
are all quite concerned with what 
we will do years from now. We plan 
for the future. We may give up some 
pleasures or comforts right now in 
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PRACTICAL SIDE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


“If they won't listen, show them." 
“Talk into their heads . . . not over their heads.” 


“You are your own worst defense counsel. Turn to your elected officials. 
They must be sold and stay sold. In turn, they must sell the program 
to the public.” 


The above quotes are a taste from the helping of practicalities 
that was po up along with the main entree—Godfrey Hoch- 
baum’s discussion of communications theories (text starts on 
page 446)—at the Wednesday session on “Are They Listening?”. 
Dishing out the practical advice were a housing authority exec- 
utive director, a public health official, and a politician. Drayton 
S. Bryant of The Philadelphia Housing Authority, chairman 
of NAHRO’s Public Relations Committee, presided at the 
session; Jason Rouby of Little Rock’s Urban Progress Association 
was reporter. 


A Housing Director Speaks Up. When it comes to communicating 
with the public, if a “frontal attack” won't work, try a “flank 
attack.” 

That was one of the suggestions of Alvin E. Rose, director 
of the Chicago Housing Authority. In explaining what he meant, 
Mr. Rose cited a case where, when faced with a neighborhood 
hostile to a low-rent project, CHA withdrew its “frontal attack” 
—extra police who had been assigned to the area were called 
off and all newspaper promotion was stopped—and took up, 
in its stead, a “flank attack’—demonstrating to area residents 
that public housing tenants can be good neighbors, a feat 
accomplished by putting extra effort into grounds beautification 
and tenant relations programs. 


A Health Official Speaks Up. That there is more than one way 
to skin a cat was implicit in the remarks of Dr. Joseph G. Molner, 
commissioner of health for Detroit and Wayne County. Dr. 
Molner said that, if normal communications media are not pro- 
ducing desired results, such devices should be used as sermons 
from the pulpit; community organizations; demonstrations; con- 
tests; person-to-person contacts. 

Other words to the wise offered by the health official: (1) don’t 
give the people you are trying to convince the idea that you have 
all the answers—let them be part and parcel of your planning; 
(2) try to find out why people feel the way they do about the 
programs; (3) help public housing and renewal area tenants 
develop a sense of pride in their homes and neighborhoods. 


A Politician Speaks Up. Cincinnati Councilman John J. Gilligan 
emphasized the fact that housing and renewal officials have got 
to have local elected officials on their side. Said he: “Educate— 
that is, persuade—your elected officials in private and then see 
to it that they endorse the program publicly.” 





order to be able to enjoy greater 
comforts and greater security in the 
future. Sociologists have shown, 
however, that in the lower socio- 
economic levels of our society this 
focus on the future is quite often 
absent. People in those levels are 
generally more concerned with the 
present than with the future and 
are less willing to sacrifice anything 
now in order to achieve something 
more important in later years. In 
short, the middle and upper social 
classes in our society are much more 
concerned with the satisfaction of 
long-range goals and motives as 
compared to members of the lower 
socio-economic levels, who are rela- 
tively more concerned with the 
gratification of immediate wishes, 
desires, and tastes. 

Now, the task of organizations 
such as yours is directed, basically, 
toward the future. Thus, in the 
process of urban renewal, tempo- 
rary inconveniences, sacrifices, and 
even suffering may be required 
from large numbers of people even 
though we hope that in the long 
run they, as well as the rest of the 
community, will benefit from it. I 
believe it is correct to say that in 
many, if not most cases, the people 
from whom the sacrifices are re- 
quired belong to lower socio-eco- 
nomic levels. You can easily see 
why it is particularly difficult to 
communicate to them effectively: 
that is, to stimulate through com- 
munications their understanding, 
their acceptance, and cooperation 
in such a matter. If we ask them to 
forget their present pleasures and 
what spells security to them right 
now—and hold out to them, in ex- 
change, rewards that lie far in the 
future, we will probably fail to 
reach them. It is not that they will 
disagree—it is that they will simply 
not understand us and our appeals 
will hold no meaning for them. 

Somehow we must, in such a case, 
find a way to appeal to things that 
are important to them right now. 
And such things can, from our 
point of view, be trivial and ludi- 
crous. 

A housing official in Washington 
once told a story which, if I recall 
correctly, went like this. In the 
course of a redevelopment project, 
he, together with other officials, 
tried to persuade a small group of 
slum area residents to move into a 
much more desirable housing proj- 
ect. All appeals to health failed. So 
did appeals to the fact that the chil- 
dren would be better off and would 
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be able to attend a better school. 
Even taking them to the new de- 
velopment to show them its light, 
sunny, and relatively large rooms 
did nothing to convince any of 
these families that they would be 
better off if they moved. Suddenly, 
one of the women, out of curiosity, 
turned on a faucet over the kitchen 
sink and discovered, to her great 
delight, that there was running hot 
water. And it was this simple un- 
anticipated discovery that turned 
her into an enthusiastic supporter 
of the plan to move. Within a few 
days, additional families had signed 
up for the new development. 

Here we have an example ol 
how some item that would seem 
relatively trivial to any one of us 
was of crucial significance to mem- 
bers of a culturally quite different 
group. In this case, the discovery 
was made by coincidence. Perhaps, 
it might have been possible, with 
the expenditure of some time and 
with the help of experts, to study 
the people whom they were trying 
to influence. One might have 
learned not only about the impor- 
tance of hot running water but 
perhaps might also have identified 
other things of special significance 
to these people. Gaining this insight 
might have made the official’s at- 
tempts at communication easier, 
more economical, and more eftfec- 
tive in the long run. 

Too often we tend to think and 
act as though all people think and 
act and feel as we do. We may be- 
come so engrossed in our own ideas 
as communicators that inadvertent- 
ly we judge our messages in terms 
of our own reactions to them. 
Hence, we may fail to consider the 
possibility that our intended audi- 
ence may react quite differently be- 
cause they look at it from a differ- 
ent point of view. We may forget 
that what is important, interesting, 
and meaningful to us may not be 
important, interesting, or meaning- 
ful to others in the public. 

On the other hand, if we succeed 
in tying our communications in 
with concepts and things that are 
of some interest and importance to 
our intended audience, we are like- 
ly to find a readiness to listen, to 
consider, and to accept. Failing to 
do so, the result could be apathy 
or even aroused resistance on the 
part of the people. 


Advance preparation: Let us say 
that in a given part of a commu- 
nity we would like the citizens to 
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Every Day Was Lavies Day at NAHRO’s Detroit Conference. 
Not only did the ladies who made the “Motor City” trek with 
their husbands join in on such general conference events as the 
tour of Greenfield Village and the Ford Museum on Sunday, 
October 2; the reception on the following day; and the annual 
banquet on Wednesday but they enjoyed a round of social events 
planned just for them: a fashion show, coffee hours, luncheons, 
movies. Responsible for the “no-man’s land” program at the 
NAHRO conference were three hostesses—Marie A. Riesterer, 
secretary to the director of the Detroit Housing Commission; 
Mary Ball, senior publicist with Detroit's department report and 
information committee; and Ruby Farris, wife of NAHRO’s out- 
going president, Charles L. Farris, director of the St. Louis hous- 
ing and redevelopment agencies. It was their hard work, warmth, 
and constant consideration that were responsible for the big hit 
scored by the ladies’ program. 


An innovation for ladies attending the NAHRO conterence this 
year was the sponsorship of “Continental Coffee Hours” by local 
business concerns. There were two such events—one on Monday, 
sponsored by the Detroit Edison Company, and the other, the 
next morning, sponsored by Michigan Consolidated Gas Com 
pany. At each, door prizes—wrapped up as pretty as Christmas 
packages and just as full of surprises—were awarded to a few 
lucky ladies. Among the prizes: an electric saucepan, a cutlery set, 
a needlepoint bag, three hams, and three bottles of wine. 


Other of the “for-ladies-only” events included: a trip to what is 
known as the Northland Suburban Shopping Center; a visit to 
Cranbrook Academy of Art; a fashion show at the J]. L. Hudson 
Company; a viewing of the movie spectacular, Ben-Hur, as guests 
of the United Artists Theatre. 


Ruby Farris (right), 
wife of the 

outgoing NAHRO 
president, serves at 
one of the 

“ladies only” events. 














get together and improve the neigh- 


borhood by repairing damaged 
houses, shaping up gardens and 
yards, removing safety and health 
hazards, and so on. A subtle edu- 
cational program could perhaps be- 
gin maybe a year or more before 
one finally attempts to initiate the 
community action itself. During 
this period, newspapers, local radio 
and television stations, and other 
media of communication could co- 
operate by carrying articles, mes- 
sages, or pictures that slowly build 
up among the citizens an interest 
in doing something about their 
neighborhood. By the time the 
“real” program starts, there may 
have developed the readiness to 
listen, accept, and cooperate with 
what is necessary for the program’s 
success. 


utilized when members of a group 
are given the opportunity to sign 
up for some community project 
immediately following a session in 
which its value has been discussed. 
Any delay is likely to result in loss 
of motivation and, therefore, in de- 
creased participation. 

Where this temporal link is not 
possible, it is important to make 
efforts not to allow any motivation 
and learning that may have been 
stimulated to dissipate with the 
passage of time. This result may be 
accomplished by judiciously spac- 
ing follow-up communications that 
serve to keep alive and even 
strengthen the original ones. 

In short, to carry these implica- 
tions to their logical conclusion: 
simple, disconnected, random com- 
munications or educational efforts 





NAHRO PORTFOLIOS AVAILABLE 

A limited number of the same handy portfolios that were pre- 
sented to all registered delegates at NAHRO’s recent Detroit con- 
ference are available for $1 each from the Association’s Chicago 
office. The portfolios provide identification with the housing pro- 
fession, since each bears the Association seal—~NAHRO’s full name 
and symbols of house, — line, and caliper—stamped in gold 


in the lower right hanc 


corner. One executive director liked the 


one he got in Detroit so well that he has ordered five—to be pre- 
sented to the commissioners of his authority who were unable to 


attend the conference. 


Finished to ‘resemble black leather, the folders measure about 
1014 by 1614 inches—large enough to carry legal size documents; 
diagonal flap closings are secured with brass snap locks. Flat and 
waterproof, the folders are convenient whenever a briefcase would 


be too cumbersome. 





Time action appeals: When car- 
rying out such educational pro- 
grams, aimed at results in terms of 
specific actions, proper timing can 
be of signal importance. Social sci- 
ence research has shown that the 
emotional appeal of a message is 
greatest at the time when the ap- 
peal is made. The appeal tends to 
drop off quickly within a short 
period of time. 

In other words, the desires or 
motives to action are strongest im- 
mediately after they have been 
aroused. That is why the radio 
commercial urges the listener to go 
and order the product right away 
and not to wait till tomorrow. In 
short, the opportunity to take the 
action should be provided while 
the motivation is still close to the 
peak, i.e., as soon as possible after 
the communication that advocates 
the action. For example, the full 
impact of the educational effort is 
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can be expected to be less effective 
in the long run than a continuous 
well planned and well integrated 
program where each message is 
based on previous ones, reinforces 
them, and, in turn, provides a basis 
for subsequent ones. 

Provide action opportunities: In 
any Case, it is always wise to provide 
people with the opportunity to take 
some action, even to take an action, 
such as signing a petition that, in 
itself, may not be expected to have 
much effect. The reasoning behind 
this recommendation is that the 
auspices of learning seem often to 
be particularly favorable immedi- 
ately after a person has taken or 
decided to take some action that 
fits in with the ideas we wish him 
to learn. This statement may sound 
puzzling but let us look at a hypo- 
thetical example, this one taken 
from the health area. Suppose we 
take a man who is not really op- 


posed to going to a physician tor a 
routine check-up but, on the othei 
hand, feels no need for it and thinks 
it somewhat silly and superfluous. 
Suppose, further, that in response 
to his wife’s nagging, he finally 
visits a doctor. After having carried 
out this action, he gropes, so to 
speak, in an unconscious manne 
for good intelligent reasons to jus- 
tify the action he has just taken. 
He becomes convinced that he went 
to his doctor because he is a ma- 
ture, rational being, concerned with 
maintaining his health to protect 
not only himself but the welfare of 
his family. He is not deliberately 
falsifying what happened. He be- 
comes actually and sincerely con- 
vinced of this new interpretation 
and his wife’s nagging has receded 
into the forgotten past. 

This reaction, of course, does not 
always occur—or at least not quite 
this way. Also, I have oversimplified 
the quite complex psychological 
process involved here. However, 
there is good reason to believe, on 
the basis of research findings, that 
right after people have taken a de- 
sirable action, they tend to be very 
susceptible to any educational in- 
fluences that supply or reinforce a 
ratiohal and desirable underpin- 
ning for the action. Therefore, if 
we can couple the opportunity for 
such action with further education- 
al attempts, we may effectively 
strengthen positive attitudes. 


Mass Media 

Earlier, I mentioned newspapers, 
radio, and television. I believe that 
the effectiveness of mass media of 
communication has been much 
overestimated. 

Do not misunderstand me. There 
is no doubt that mass media are 
tremendously effective in spreading 
information to large numbers of 
people and in stimulating those al- 
ready interested and motivated to 
translate their motivations into ac- 
tion. However, mass media tend to 
succeed more in channeling such 
already existing motivations into 
specific modes of action than in cre- 
ating new motivations. 

It stands without saying that we 
can ill afford to neglect the use of 
mass media but we can equally ill 
afford to rely entirely on them. 
Since there is good reason to be- 
lieve that mass media tend to be 
ineffective with those segments of 
the population who lack both the 
interest and the motivational and 
attitudinal framework that would 
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make them likely to perceive and 
to be responsive to communications 
on radio or television, it follows 
that other means have to be found 
to reach them. 


Informal Channels 

Such means are available, al- 
though they are not always easily 
identified. I am referring to those 
channels of communication that 
each population group has devel- 
oped within its own confines and 
that serve to diffuse news, opinions, 
and attitudes throughout the group. 
It has been found, to give just one 
illustration, that people’s opinions 
about health matters often are 
influenced more by informal com- 
munications from neighbors on 
patients than by the views ex- 
pressed by physicians. 

Each population group has cer- 
tain individuals who seem in many 
ways to hold the key to the group's 
opinions and views. For example, 
several years ago, a program was 
initiated in a certain city to get 
people to obtain free chest x-rays 
to detect tuberculosis. Certain areas 
in the city were occupied primarily 
by first and second generation 
Polish immigrants, many of whom 
lived in large apartment houses. 
Now, in many parts of Europe, in- 
cluding Poland, the janitor in 
apartment houses is more than a 
janitor. He is a center of commu- 
nication, a source of information, 
the confidant of the residents—a 
very influential person because in 
several ways he holds the key to 
what sort of communication spreads 
and what sort is stopped. He is a 
gatekeeper for the flow of commu- 
nication and opinion exchange. 
This role of the janitor apparently 
was carried over by the Polish im- 
migrants in this city. It was found 
that in apartment houses where the 
janitor was favorable to obtaining 
x-rays, by far more of the residents 
obtained x-rays than was true in 
apartment houses where the janitor 
was opposed or even cool to them. 
He had played a significant role in 
the formation of public opinion. 

Now, every subgroup of our pop- 
ulation has its gatekeepers. They 
may be the obvious leading citi- 
zens, ministers, journalists, council- 
men—or their leadership may be 
more obscure to the outsider. They 
may be barroomkeepers, grocery 
store owners, funeral home direc- 
tors, janitors, self-appointed preach- 
ers in storefront churches, and the 
like. 


If you wish to influence a par- 
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Detroit Free Press Photo 


Two generations of 

Naylors—both in the housing 
field—are pictured left. 

Dowell Naylor, Jr. (top), director 
of the Little Rock Housing Authority 
and his father, director since 1939 
of the Waco, Texas authority, 
were the subjec ts of a feature 

that appeared in the 

Detroit Free Press while 

the NAHRO conference-was on. 
Said the Free Press: “In the past 
23 years a new profession has 
arisen that requires the personal 
characteristics of stern landlord, 
soothsayer and revolutionary. It 
includes the men who guide the 
nation’s housing and renewal programs 
[and it} already has produced 

a second generation member 

The pape? went on to tell how the 
Naylors got into the housing field. 





ticular population group, you could 
first take steps to identify its im 
portant gatekeepers. By working 
with them and learning to under- 
stand their values, motives, and de- 
sires, you may be able to adapt 
your educational approach to them 
and enlist their support. Just as the 
woman whose enthusiasm over the 
running hot water communicated 
itself to others of her group, these 
gatekeepers are likely to be quite 
effective in spreading your message 
to their social groups. 

One of the reasons for the effec- 
tiveness of these gatekeepers is the 
fact that they are accepted mem- 
bers of the formal or informal 
groups that make up the social 
structure of their people. This fact, 
in turn, suggests the need to work 
with and through existing social 
groups, both formal and informal. 

I realize that working with indi- 
viduals and groups seems to be a 
slow and ponderous activity com- 
pared to the apparent efhciency of 
mass appeals through radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, and magazines. 

Unfortunately, we have reason to 
believe that the very population 
groups who are least likely to co- 
operate with your ideas will also be 


the ones least likely to be reached 
through mass media of communica 
tion. It would carry me too fat 
afield to discuss this assertion in 
great detail. However, I do wish to 
make this point: as I said earlier, 
the mass media of communication 
are very effective in spreading in 
formation and channeling action if 
proper motivation already exists. 
But, where this convergence of pub 
lic sentiment and community needs 
does not exist, mass media cannot 
be expected to accomplish much. 
And we should not be surprised 
when, even after concerted efforts, 
the population groups to whom you 
have addressed yourselves, remain 
apathetic, ignorant of your aims, 
uncooperative, or even hostile. 
No Easy Way... 

In any case, neither I nor anyone 
else can offer an easy formula for 
effective communication. In_ the 
final analysis, it is an art. Tech 
niques and methods and _ instru- 
ments have been developed, and 
principles have been identified 
but neither the techniques and in 
struments, nor the principles, will, 
by themselves, assure effective com 
munication unless skills are artfully 
applied in their use. 
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Professor Adamson 


Adapted from a report prepared by 
P. E. H. Brady, Executive Director, 





Toronto Metropolitan Housing Authority 


A CANADIAN'S CRITIQUE OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


Contemporary architecture is in- 
human. At its best, it is an intel- 
lectual exercise. At its worst, it is 
te cheapest way to make a build- 
ing look okey. 

That's a sample of the provocative 
opinions expressed at NAHRO’s 
International Evening on Sunday, 
October 2, by Anthony Adamson, 
professor in the University of To- 
ronto’s school of architecture. Pro- 
fessor Adamson, also chairman of 
the National Capital Commission 
on Design, held a full-house audi- 
ence captive with his frank and as- 
tute comments on today’s architec- 
ture and the odd combination of 





Full text of the talk presented on 
“International Evening" by Abner 
D. Silverman of the Public Housing 
Administration will be carried in 
a future issue of the JOURNAL. 
Mr. Silverman discussed British 
techniques of working with "prob- 
lem families." 





its relationship—and yet lack of it 
-to people. 

Emphasized by Professor Adam- 
son was the fact that today’s archi- 
tecture—like architecture through 
the ages—is a mirror of the society 
it serves. His view: if you don’t like 
the look of architecture today, don’t 
blame the mirror but, rather, attack 
the inconsistencies of the society 
reflected in that mirror. 

But, despite the admitted rela- 
tionship of building design to so- 
ciety, Professor Adamson feels that 
the architect of today and the pub- 
lic often seem completely out of 
touch. During his NAHRO talk he 
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pointed up several qualities miss- 
ing from contemporary architecture 
that he believes account, at least in 
part, for the public’s apparent lack 
of “feel” for modern buildings. 
Session Reporter P. E. H. Brady of 
Toronto capsuled Professor Adam- 
son’s list of missing ingredients as 
follows: 


human scale. Most of today’s ar- 
chitecture is crushingly out of scale, 
whether it be public architecture 
of government or the buildings of 
capitalist adventure. Contemporary 
architecture ignores the scale of 
man because the unit of our street- 
scape no longer is man but, rather, 
a mobile steel monster. The result: 
architecture that is in scale with 
today’s technology but not with the 
human heart. 


-grandeur. Time was when the 
architects of the high and mighty 
aimed at impressing the man on 
the street with the power, majesty, 
and wealth of their clients. To do 
this effectively, it was essential to 
start with an easily identifiable unit 
—a pane of glass, a flight of stairs, 
a single brick, or, perhaps, even a 
statue of a recognizable human be- 
ing. On this unit was built a monu- 
mental design: the design displayed 
a human greatness, and, as a result, 
it imposed a human subservience. 
The architecture of today, however, 
is a product of a culture of unsub- 
servient people—the man in the 
grey flannel suit, with his freedom 
to have... and to own... and to 
scorn—and to contemporary archi- 
tects, “monumental” is a_ nasty 
word: it is undemocratic, unAmer- 
ican, unfree, and even unCanadian. 


-soul. While the architect is begin- 


ning today to butter a stark efh 
ciency with bits of fancy—a hollow 
concrete elephant for the child in 
the public housing playlot to slide 
through, a clipped treelet at the 
entrance of a towering office build 
ing as a reminder of nature—most 
buildings still are designed primari 
ly so that people can be conven- 
iently and economically stacked— 
stacked for work stacked for 
livigg and breeding for play 
... for governing .. . for learning 
.. . for spending money. The ar 
chitect gets his kicks from the efh- 
cient way he has molded our shel 
ters, from the clever way he has used 
modern steel framing and mocked 
old-fashioned gravity, from the tech 
nical skill with which he has used 
escalators, elevators, communica 
tors, “conditionators.”” Our shelters 
are technical masterpieces .. . but 
they are seldom human. 


-symbolism. The contemporary a1 
chitect has failed to handle archi- 
tecture as a symbol. Twenty or 30 
years ago, the tough critic would 
say of a building he disliked that it 
looked like a factory—factories had 
identity as those buildings that had 
had the least care lavished on them. 
Today, we lavish care on factories: 
it pays. Today, in fact, the factory, 
the school, the office, the town hall, 
the post office, the bank, and the 
hotel cannot be told apart. We have 
no hierarchy of architecture as we 
once had. If we think this shows a 
lack of proper ordering, we are, by 
contemporary mores, being undem- 
ocratic. 


—feel for distance. In earlier times, 
a great building was designed to be 
(Continued column three, page 478) 
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Helping to keep Canada in the spotlight at NAHRO’s Internationa 
Evening, October 2, was David B. Mansur, pictured left, a member of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority and forme) president of Canada’ 
national housing agency, the Central Mortgage and Housing ( or poration 
Mr. Mansur, one of three scheduled speakers for the session, dese ribed 
housing Operations in Canada, some of the country’s publ housing 
problems, and prospects in Canada for redevelopment operations, as we 
know them in the United States. A few of his points: 


that Canada is far behind the United States in its attempt to jack uf 
housing production to more nearly meet needs; 


that Canadians are probably not yet ready to accept the concept of 
selling publicly-cleared land to private redevelopers at a written down 
cost (cleared land to date has been used almost exclusively for publi 
housing); 





that too much public housing in Canada is of necessity being constructed 
in the core areas of cities—sites that Mr. Mansur feels are not good 
locations for the many large families who become tenants; 


that too often big clearance operations destroy valuable existing social 
structures. 
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At the International Evening speakers’ table are: P. E. H. Brady of Toronto; William J. Sutcliffe of Buffalo, 
past president of NAHRO’s Internatjonal Conference C hapter; Abner D. Silverman, one of the featured speakers : 
(see page 452); David Mansur (see above); John Fugard, chairman of NAHRO’s International Committee; 

) Anthony Adamson of Toronto (see page 452); Mrs. Cameron H. Montrose, a Windsor, Ontario, alderman 

1 

t 

d 

d Getting the “Messages with Mean- 

? ing” in the picture at right are three 

~e members of the Canadian delega- 

Ys tion at the NAHRO conference: 

1, P. E. H. Brady of Toronto, who 

= served as International Evening 

je session reporter; R. H. C. Hayes of 

ny Hamilton, Ontario; and Paul Goy- 

es ette, also of Hamilton. Display 

with the “meaningful messages” 

‘al was one of several posted around 
the convention hotel under the 

es. auspices of NAHRO’s Public Re 

be lations Committee (see page 466) 
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Adapted from a session report prepared by 
Robert E. McCabe, Deputy Regional Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, San Francisco 


INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT GETS SPECIAL TREATMENT 


Reflecting a current trend in the redevelopment 
field—the shift of industrial re-use operations from 
the theory to the project stage—a workshop on indus- 
trial redevelopment was a part of the NAHRO annual 
conference program: the first entire session devoted 
to the subject in conference history. Typical reaction 
to the innovation: Fred H. Dietsch, a Philadelphia 
realtor who represented the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors on the session panel, has suggested more SIR- 
NAHRO get-togethers in the years to come. 

The industrial redevelopment confab was one of the 
concurrent sessions that took place the afternoon of 
Tuesday, October 4. Talk at the session centered 
around the case of Cincinnati, where, in connection 
with what is known 
as the Kenyon-Barr 
renewal project, 
plans are unde 
way to redevelop a 
next-door-to-down- 
town neighbor- 
hood for light in- 
dustry; however, 
there was discus- 
sion, too, of the 
broad principles 
upon which indus- 
trial redevelop- 
ment operations 
anywhere could be 
based. On hand to 
present the Cincin- 
nati story was 
Charles H. Stamm, 
the city’s director 
of urban redevel- 
opment, who show- 
ed slides demonstrating some of the problems and 
plans connected with the project. A summary of Mr. 
Stamm’s remarks follows, along with a roundup of 
some of the major points brought out by the audience 
and Mr. Stamm’s fellow panelists. 


The Kenyon-Barr Story. The Kenyon-Barr industrial 
renewal project is one of the largest undertakings of 
its kind in the nation: it involves some 300 acres of 
land that will yield a total of about 160 acres of 
marketable industrial quarters plus related facilities. 
(According to another session participant, William 
R. Ewald, Jr., assistant commissioner for technical 
standards with the Urban Renewal Administration, 
average size for all 157 renewal projects involving 
industrial re-use that are on the federal books is 
only 26 acres.) 

The question of whether Cincinnati should and 
could undertake so formidable an industrial redevel- 
opment job was given careful scrutiny before the 
Kenyon-Barr project was launched. Among the most 
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Charles Stamm, Cincinnati’s redevelopment director, shows slides 
at the Tuesday session: the first in NAHRO conference history to 
be devoted exclusively to the subject of industrial redevelopment. 


important of the considerations figuring in the Cin- 
cinnati decision: the expected favorable long-term 
impact of the project on the total city; faith in the 
marketability of the new sites that would be created. 

There was from the beginning little question about 
the suitability of the Kenyon-Barr area for industry: 
it had been demonstrated through the years by a 
steady encroachment of the knot of existing industries 
there into the surrounding residential areas. The 
area, too, was marked in the city’s master plan as the 
best in the city for a large industrial complex—be- 
cause its basin location represents the only oppor- 
tunity for the “City of Seven Hills” to make available 
sufficient cleared acreage of reasonably level land for 
a planned indus- 
trial district and 
because of the site’s 
proximity to rail- 
road outlets. Fur- 
ther enhancing the 
area for industry is 
the fact that there 
is currently under 
construction a ma- 
jor expressway that 
will edge the pro- 
posed industrial 
complex. 

While not always 
following the pat- 
tern of what else- 
where might be 
considered good 
practice for indus- 
trial planning, 
blueprints for the 
industrial redevel- 
opment of Kenyon-Barr are considered to be best for 
Cincinnati’s needs—needs dictated by the unusual 
character of the city’s industries. The economy of 
Cincinnati is based not on huge manufacturing plants 
hiring thousands of production workers, as is the case 
in such urban areas as Detroit and Chicago, but, 
rather;#on a multiplicity of small manufacturing es- 
tablishments that, for the most part, hire skilled labor. 
Those of the local industries that were housed in the 
obsolete quarters of the core area, because of inade- 
quate parking and loading facilities, tended both to 
contribute to and suffer from the core area traffic 
congestion. The inadequacy of facilities, expansion 
needs, plus the fact that Cincinnati industries tend to 
be renters rather than owners, all have contributed to 
making the city’s manufacturing concerns highly 
mobile (studies indicated the average industry moved 
every ten years). 

The peculiarities of the city’s industrial community 
described above served as guiding factors in the for- 
mulation of plans for Kenyon-Barr. The knowledge 
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that local industries tended to be renters, for example, 
led local officials to think in terms of investment-type 
buildings—buildings to be leased to business concerns 
rather than purchased by them—for the redevelop 
ment area. Other factors figuring in the making of 
plans: 


I1—the scarcity of land suitable for industrial use in 
the city. This led to the decision to develop the 
Kenyon-Barr land for high density. 


2—intensive physical development indicated a cor- 
responding high worker density (about 90 per acre, 
or a total of around 15,000). Had traditional patterns 
for industrial subdivisions been followed, the high 
density would have required that a large percentage 
of the over-all area be set aside in one hunk for 
parking. Instead, a plan was developed on the prin- 
ciple of self-sufficient superblocks (13 such blocks, 
ranging in size from 10 to 35 acres), with the build 
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ings ringed around the periphery of each block and 
the employee and visitor parking areas tucked away 
in the center; facilities for heavy deliveries and load 
ing are on the outside of each block, rather than at 
the traditional location at the rear of buildings (some 
82 per cent of existing light industry in the city is 
known to depend entirely on trucking for transport 
of their goods). 


3—the type of plan decided upon, the character of the 
industries to be quartered in the new structures, and 
the great number of workers who will converge on the 
area each day led to the inclusion in the plan of 
some communal service facilities not usually asso- 
ciated with an industrial redevelopment job: restau 
rants, cafeterias, filling stations, emergency hospitals, 
etc. Feeling was that the small industries who will 
make their quarters in Kenyon-Barr would not be 
able to provide such “extras” on their own hook. 
Success of the Kenyon-Barr venture, the city admits, 
hinges on how well the new sites created move once 


Schematic drawing of a portion 
of the Kenyon-Barr proposal. 
This was one of the slides 
delegates on hand for the 
industrial renewal session viewed 
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JOURNAL WINS FRUIN-COLNON AWARD 

The January issue of the JourNat—the special number 
on “The Role of the Businessman in Urban Renewal” 
—was a winner in the 1960 Fruin-Colnon competition, 
administered by the National Municipal League. The 
Fruin-Colnon awards are given for significant contribu- 
tions toward the understanding of urban problems and 
the JOURNAL was top winner in the category for maga- 
zines having national circulation. 


Another NAHRO-linked “success story” in connection 
with the Fruin-Colnon competition was the winning 
of a special award by an Association “founding father,” 
Coleman Woodbury; Mr. Woodbury received his 
award for a work entitled, A Framework for Urban 
Studies. Other winners: for book-length publications— 
Governing New York City—Politics in the Metropolis, 
by Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman. Special 
awards—Greater Boston Economic Study Committee; 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Council of Salem, 
Oregon; The Metropolis and its Problems, by Roscoe 
C. Martin and Douglas Price; The Southern California 
Metropolis, published by the Southern California 
Research Council; Newspaper awards—the Hartford 
Times and Ruth Moore, Chicago Sun-Times reporter. 


The JouRNAL’s prizes for its success in the competition 
include a plaque, to be presented in the near future, 
and a reprinting of the entire January 1960 issue—a 
good thing, since it has been out of print since just a 
few weeks after publication. 
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they are put on the market. Already worked out are 
arrangements for disposition of two of the new super- 
blocks, which are to go to those industries now in 
the area that want to continue operations there. For 
disposition of the rest, plans are to launch a $200,000 
advertising and sales promotion campaign aimed at 
reaching all kinds of buyers: investors who want entire 
superblocks; industrial realtors; small individual con- 
cerns, especially those displaced by urban renewal and 
expressway projects. 


Other Voices. In addition to Mr. Stamm, Mr. Ewald. 
and Mr. Dietsch, session participants included Wil 
liam W. Tanney of Detroit, who, like Mr. Dietsch, 
represented the Society of Industrial Realtors on the 
panel; Phil A. Doyle, executive director of the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission; and John R. Searles, 
Jr., executive director of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, who was session chair- 
man. Both session participants and members of the 
audience discussed pros and cons of the way Cincin- 
nati is breaking with tradition in the planning of the 
Kenyon-Barr industrial job but plenty of attention, 
too, went to general principles for good industrial 
redevelopment. Some of the ideas brought out are 
enumerated below. 


I—Mr. Tanney was one of those who questioned the 
provision of common facilities (parking, loading), as is 
contemplated in Kenyon-Barr. It was his feeling that 
mortgage lenders might not be willing to get behind 
an operation of this kind and that, should one of 
the industries sharing the facilities go out of business, 
an unexpected, added burden would be placed on the 
continuing enterprises. 


2—Industrial projects are not very glamorous in com- 
parison to other kinds of renewal projects and may 
require special public education. 


3—A city going into industrial redevelopment, in 
effect, is going into the land banking business. Mr. 
Doyle, who made this point, explained that, in order 
to ease both relocation and land disposition problems 
connected with industrial projects, a city should have 
on tap the site to launch a new project just as an 
earlier industrial operation is ready for disposition. 
Mr. Doyle also pointed out that, had Chicago gone 
into industrial redevelopment earlier, the city “might 
have had ready an industrial project where industries 
that were forced out of the city by highway and other 
clearance activities could have been relocated.” 


4—In the matter of site selection, care must be given 
to the question of selecting only those sites that will 
be attractive to industry; too often, Session Reporter 
Robert McCabe said, industry is viewed just as the item 
of last resort on the list of possible re-use purposes for 
a cleared slum. 


5—Marketing of industrial sites should begin during 
the planning stages of the redevelopment project: 
the process of attracting industry can be a long one. 


6—Availability of rail services is not too important 
today in industrial relocation. 


7—It will be very difficult for urban renewal industrial 
sites to compete for large industries that want or 
need sprawling one-story buildings. 
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Adapted from the session reports of 


Carl A. S. Coan, Research Director for the 


housing subcommittee of the 


Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 


public housing session reporter, and 


James R. Crozier, Executive Director 
of the Fort Wayne Redevelopment Commission, 
reporter for the session on bold thoughts for renewal 





BOLD IDEAS OFFERED FOR HOUSING, RENEWAL 


Public housing and urban re 
newal each came in for the “bold 
idea” treatment at the NAHRO 
Annual Conference. New experi- 
ments aimed at improving the low- 
rent program were discussed at a 
session on Tuesday, October 4, 
chaired by Herman D. Hillman, 
director of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration regional office in New 
York City; bold thoughts for the 
renewal program were offered up at 
a Wednesday morning _ session, 


chaired by Albert J. Harmon, di- 
Kansas City, Missouri 


rector of the K 





housing and redevelopment au- 
thorities. 

While both of the “bold idea’ 
sessions were planned around spe- 
cific, concrete proposals for im- 
proving the respective programs, 
the main idea emanating from each 
was the need to develop the cour- 
age and the pioneering spirit for 
trying more and more new things 
to improve the public housing and 
city rebuilding picture. At both 
sessions, delegates were urged to 
undertake constant  re-examina- 
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tions of the programs and to work 
to keep them attuned to the dy- 
namics of society. The session sum- 
maries that follow were adapted 
from reports prepared by the re- 
spective session reporters: public 
housing—Carl A. §. Coan; urban 
renewal—James R. Crozier. 


PUBLIC HOUSING— i 
Despite the many recent criti 


cisms, coming from both friends 
and foes of public housing, that the 
program is static and outdated, 
substantial evidence was presented 


Robert Sipprell describes the conversion of a Buffalo low-rent 
project into a middle-income cooperative at the “bold idea” 


stantly by day-to-day experience 
and, more dramatically, by occa 
siona! bold experiments. 

It was the experimentation that 
is taking place here and there 
across the country that was the 
chief concern at the NAHRO ses 
sion. Five speakers presented con 
crete examples of new ideas getting 
a whirl in their communities. Most 
of the experiments discussed al 
ready have been reported in the 
JOURNAL; however, the NAHRO 
session offered an opportunity for 


public housing session. Other participants shown: Reporter Carl 


Coan, Olive Swinney, Ira Robbins, Herman Hillman, 


McCoy, A. C. Edgecombe. 


nt the NAHRO “new idea” session 

» prove otherwise. While it was 
vaineel out at the session that out- 
moded laws and regulations are 
tending to retard the natural evo- 
lution of the program, it also was 
demonstrated that the program, 
nevertheless, is being modified con- 


Thomas 


enlarging on, and updating, the 
JourNaL stories. The experiments 
discussed involved: 


1—conversions. Philadelphia and 
New York City experiments de- 
signed to demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of converting existing housing 
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Participants in the “bold idea” renewal session: Standing—Chairman 
Albert Harmon, O. O. McCracken, Reporter James Crozier. Seated 
Howard Wharton, Stephen Thompson, Professor George Raymond. 


into low-rent units were discussed. 

Ira S. Robbins of the New York 
City Housing Authority was on 
hand to tell his city’s story, involv- 
ing the conversion of possibly as 
many as 125 brownstone buildings 
into low-rent housing (see October 
JourNAL, page 312). Mr. Robbins 
said that from the standpoint of 
initial costs, the experiment looks 
good (savings per unit: about 
$3500); however, how the experi- 
ment will turn out from the stand- 
points of management problems 
and operational expenditures, he 
said, is still a big question. 

Thomas J. McCoy, director of 
The Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity, presented the Philadelphia 
case: plans there are to convert 200 
single-family rowhouse units into 
low-rent housing. The authority 
will pay between $6000 and $9000 
for each unit and will spend up to 
$2000 per unit on fixup work. Mr. 
McCoy, like Mr. Robbins, feels 
that the principal advantage of 
conversions is the good effect such 
operations have on the neighbor- 
hood in which the buildings are lo- 
cated. Also pointed out by Mr. 
McCoy is the fact that converted 
units have many of the advantages 
of new scattered-site public hous- 
ing (see below). 


2—scattered-site public housing. 
Mr. McCoy also took up the ques- 
tion of scattered-site public hous- 
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ing in Philadelphia (see February 
JourNAL, page 57), describing such 
developments as the Queen Lane, 
Haverford, and Morton Avenue 
projects (the latter is tied in with 
a neighborhood fixup program be- 
ing cosponsored by local citizens, 
the plan commission, and the local 
redevelopment agency). Advantages 
of scattered-site housing, according 
to Mr. McCoy: strengthening of 
older neighborhoods, cutting down 
on the chances that there will de- 
velop the stigma that sometimes 
attaches itself to public housing 
residency, alleviation of some of 
the social problems caused by the 
concentration of too many “prob- 
lem families” in one place. 

A. C. Edgecombe, administrator 
of the Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania authority, also had good 
things to say about scattered-site 
operations. He has found that scat- 
tered projects are much more ac- 
ceptable to citizens than the con- 
centrated rowhouse variety. 


3—serving a wider income range. 
Mr. Edgecombe also discussed how 
his authority has geared its pro- 
gram to serving a wider range of 
income groups than is normally the 
case. The Beaver County program 
consists of: (1) federally-aided 
housing that serves the lowest-in- 
come group; (2) state-aided hous- 
ing for those up one rung of the 
economic ladder; (3) two locally- 


owned war housing projects that 
provide units for over-income fam 
ilies who cannot find good private 
housing at rates they can afford. 

Another try at serving a wider 
range of families was described by 
Robert D. Sipprell, executive di- 
rector of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority: conversion of 
a state-aided low-rent housing proj- 
ect for use as a middle-income co 
operative. The Buffalo conversion 
job—details were presented in the 
February JOURNAL (page 73)—was 
described at the NAHRO confe 
ence as “a good example of a com 
munity having the flexibility of 
making available housing of a kind 
that is needed most.” 


4—help for “problem” families. 
Olive Swinney, community services 
adviser of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, told the story 
of a six-month experiment aimed 
at helping “problem” families—an 
experiment that proved so success 
ful that it has served as the basis 
for a permanent plan of action (see 
November, 1959 JOURNAL, page 
363). The plan revolves around a 
housing authority-welfare depart- 
ment cooperative setup, whereby a 
trained social worker is stationed at 
each public housing project. 
URBAN RENEWAL— 

Sharing the spotlight at the ur- 
ban renewal session on “bold” ideas 
were O. O. McCracken, executive 
director of St. Louis’ Civic Cen- 
ter Redevelopment Corporation; 
Stephen G. Thompson, associate 
editor of Architectural Forum; 
Howard J. Wharton, the Urban 
Renewal Administration’s assistant 
commissioner for redevelopment; 
and George M. Raymond, chair- 
man of the planning department 
at Pratt Institute and a partner in 
Raymond and May Associates, 
planning and renewal consultants 
—the fellow who dreamed up the 
idea of “continuous renewal’ (see 
April JouRNAL, page 135). 

The “continuous renewal” con- 
cept involves, among other things, 
municipally-controlled —rehabilita- 
tion; “time-zoning” of both new 
and existing structures (determin- 
ing at the outset how long a build- 
ing will be used); and the stretch- 
ing of a city’s powers in a renewal 
area into “perpetuity.” In his con- 
ference appearance, Professor Ray- 
mond enlarged on, and clarified 
some of the points contained in his 
JouRNAL presentation. Among the 
new features: that rehabilitation 
of individual structures be kept 
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within rental means ot the families 
for whom they are intended either 
by direct subsidy to builders or 
rental subsidy to families; that 
“time-zoning” of buildings, since it 
would tend to diminish market 
value of the structures, be handled 
as a renewal plan control, “with 
any loss in value therefrom to be 
considered a part of the total cost 
of {land acquisition] and, as such, 
an eligible component of the fed- 
erally-shared gross project cost.” 
Because of the stir caused by the 
“continuous renewal” concept at 
the NAHRO conference, more 
JOURNAL space will be devoted to 
the subject in the months to come. 

Among other “bold” ideas dis- 
cussed at the urban renewal ses- 
sion: 


—that the personal income tax be 
modified in order to give renters 
the same tax breaks as are available 
to owners: 


—that, since the auto is a prime 
cause of urban problems, a tax on 
autos be established, with the pro- 
ceeds earmarked for urban renewal: 


—that a public agency setup be 
created for direct handling of 
rehabilitation—the _ rehabilitation 
agency could turn its nonprofit 
status into more rehabilitation per 
dollar spent and, in effect, would 
subsidize rehabilitation on an 
equal basis with redevelopment; 


—that the profit motive should not 
be excluded from redevelopment— 
some opportunity for speculation 
would make the program more 
alive and more attractive to the 
money men; 


—that federal assistance for mass: 
transportation planning will prob- 
ably be required to make renewal 
work as it should in the future; 


—that additional incentives, new 
techniques, and new legislation 
must be developed for the renewal 
program; 


—that “package” financing for all 
the various land re-uses in a project 
area should be developed; 


—that local public agencies must 
get behind the drive to enlist busi- 
ness’ support of urban renewal; 


—that renewal probably should be- 
come less housing oriented; 


—that the urban renewal program 
must be used to get at the causes, 
as well as the symptoms of blight. 
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NEW APPROACHES TO SETTING PUBLIC HOUSING RENTS AIRED 


“New approaches” was the theme 
of the October 5 conference session 
on public housing rent and income 
schedules—and interest in the topic 
attracted an audience of over 100. 
What was under consideration here 
was how local authorities can ex 
ercise their new freedom to set in- 
come limits and rents as a result of 
the removal of federal controls in 
the 1959 housing act. A panel of five 
included two federal agency spokes 
men and three representatives of lo 
cal housing authorities, with Rich 
ard C. Jones, assistant executive di 


erally-aided projects. Authority ex 
perience in state-aided projects in 
dicated that flat rents bring an 
acceptable cross-section of low-in 
come families, improve both oper 
ating procedures and tenant rela 
tions, and raise project income. 
Hardships are expected to be rare 


Flat rents or differential? Paul A. 
Flowers, director of administrative 
management for the San Antonio 
housing authority, described two 
rent schedules under consideration 
there. One plan would require a 





Chairman Richard Jones has the floor at the sessions on rents. Others 
pictured: Harry Fialkin, Mary Nenno, Paul Flowers, William Collins, 
Richard Metcalf, and Reporter Orville Freeman. 


rector of the Denver housing au- 
thority chairing the session and Or- 
ville E. Freeman, occupancy chief 
of the Chicago office of the Public 
Housing Administration, serving as 
reporter. 


Federal background: The two 
federal spokesmen—both PHA econ- 
omists—set the stage with a general 
rundown of eligibility and rent 
principles. William W. Collins, of 
the Fort Worth office, said author- 
ities now have maximum respon- 
sibility in these areas as long as they 
house only low-income families, 
consider rent-paying ability, and 
maintain financial solvency and sta- 
bility. Richard Metcalf, of the 
Washington office, suggested that, 
in deciding who low-income fam- 
ilies are, authorities should evalu- 
ate local economic factors. 


Flat rents: Harry N. Fialkin, sta- 
tistical chief for the New York City 
Housing Authority, reviewed con- 
siderations that led NYCHA to ob- 
tain approval for a flat rent sched- 
ule—$50 for efficiencies to $78 for 
five-bedroom units—for three fed- 


flat rent, except for a spec ified num 
ber of hardship cases, who would 
pay a lower flat rent. The second 
plan would “assign different rents 
to given apartments in accordance 
with their relative desirability and 
at amounts which would produce 
the required annual income.” Thus 
tenants could decide how much to 
pay and be sure of getting standard 
housing. Both plans, Mr. Flowers 
said, would simplify occupancy pro 
cedures and rent schedule adjust 
ments, when needed, and would 
also encourage tenants to increase 
their incomes. 


Declining ratio: Mary K. Nenno, 
NAHRO assistant director, detailed 
the “declining ratio” rent schedule 
being considered by the Buffalo 
housing authority, where she was 
formerly research director. The 
Buffalo proposal involves rent-in- 
come ratios that decline as income 
and unit size increases. Minimum, 
maximum, and welfare rents would 
be retained. The set-up provides 
equitable treatment for all families 
in the low-income range, Miss 
Nenno said. 
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NAHRO welcomes Mary 
Cleverley to duties as 


PHA Assistant Commissioner 
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on Housing for the Elderly 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


Kicking off the conference session 
on management aspects of housing 
for the elderly, a standing-room 
only audience of over 260 welcomed 
Mrs. Mary Underwood Cleverley to 
her duties as Public Housing Ad- 
ministration assistant Commissioner 
on housing for the elderly (see No- 
vember JOURNAL, page 389). The 
October 3 meeting was chaired by 
A. R. Hanson, director of the At- 
lanta PHA office, and reported by 
Joseph L. Francois, housing man- 
ager for Toledo’s Whitlock Homes. 


Financial feasibility: McClinton 
Nunn, director of the Toledo hous- 
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Participants in the session on housing 


for the aged: Standing—Chairman Hanson, 
Mrs. Cleverley, John O’ Rourke, McClinton Nunn, 


Reporter Joseph L. Francois. 


Seated—Mrs. McGuire, Christopher McCarthy, Haley Sofge. 


ing authority, emphasized the need 
for a cross section of incomes among 
elderly tenants, if project income is 
to meet operating costs and add to 
reserves. He said most elderly ten- 
ants live on social security—70 per 
cent in Toledo’s project for the eld- 
erly have incomes under $2000. On 
the plus side: operating costs are 
low—at Toledo’s Spieker Terrace, 
for example, last year’s monthly 
unit cost ran $27.03, while rents 


averaged $36.75. Greatest need: 
more units for single oldsters. 


Eligibilty: Haley Sofge, executive 
director of the Miami housing au 
thority, concentrated on eligibility 
requirements for oldsters, suggest 
ing a visit to the home of each 
prospective tenant as part of the 
health check. He also advocated a 
careful look at allowable assets: 
assets for the elderly may be their 
only income and the usual rules 
cannot apply. 


Community services: Marie C. 
McGuire, executive director of the 
San Antonio housing authority, 
stressed the importance of stimu- 
lating the “outside’”” community to 
provide a range of social and othe 
services for oldtimers. Among fun- 
damental needs to consider at the 
planning stage: physical—using im- 
agination and courage to provide 
beauty as well as safety and com- 
forts social—giving oldsters a place 
to relax, make friends, be in on 
things; health—putting the accent 
on preventing problems; psycho- 
logical—providing group activities, 
counseling services. When securing 
commitments for “working togeth- 
er” services, Mrs. McGuire advised: 
get it in writing. 


State experience: The manage- 
ment lessons from two states where 
there has been several years of ex- 
perience in providing housing for 
the elderly went on record during 
the session. Christopher J. Mc- 
Carthy, director of leasing and oc- 
cupancy for the Massachusetts hous- 
ing board, reported that the state’s 
56th project for oldsters was opened 
this year. Each unit has minimum 
floor space of 450 square feet; rents 
average $50. John |. O’Rourke, di 
rector of the New York state hous 
ing division bureau of manage- 
ment, cited New York’s experience 
with housing the elderly—its over- 
all program dates back to 1937. He 
confirmed an earlier statement that 
operating costs are less for projects 
for the elderly than for other low- 
rent projects. He urged giving spe- 
cial consideration to the heating 
requirements for units for the eld- 
erly and reported the state’s use of 
electric ranges for elderly tenants. 
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INTEREST KEEN IN RELOCATION PROBLEMS 


Keen interest in the importance, 
techniques, and problems of relo- 
cation quickly filled the meeting 
room and then created a waiting 
line for the conference relocation 
session. Featuring a_ five-speaker 
panel, followed by discussion and 
questions, the October 3 meeting 
was chaired by Robert B. Pease, 
executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Urban Redevelopment Authority, 
and reported by Mrs. Emma D. 
McFarlin, former relocation super- 
visor for the Little Rock housing 
authority and presently with the 
Milwaukee public school system. 
Capsuled below is what each of the 
speakers had to say. 


Clarence E. Herdt, relocation 
branch director of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, previewed a 
statistical report of his agency deal- 
ing with the nationwide relocation 
picture as of mid-1960. Since the 
figures were not then final, they 
were not made available for pub- 
lication but were promised for early 
release. Trends revealed by the fig- 
ures showed that most relocation 
activity involves families, that the 
majority of these families move 
into standard housing, and _ that 
they tend to become tenants rather 
than homeowners. Only a small 
percentage of the relocatees move 
into public housing, although more 
than half may be eligible. As to 
business relocatees: few fail to relo- 
cate; payments aid the process. 


Joseph H. Louchheim, deputy re- 


location commissioner for the New 
York City department of real estate 
presented a rundown on the city’s 
recently reorganized relocation pro- 
gram (see March JOURNAL, page 
96). Principal characteristics of the 
new program: centralization of the 
function for several city agencies, 
with attendant advantages of uni- 
form policy, less duplication of serv- 
ices, and pay incentives for relo- 
catees, including bonus “finder’s 
fees.” The big problem that re- 
mains: too few apartments open to 
relocatees, especially in the areas 
from which they are being dis- 
placed: Manhattan’s vacancy rate is 
less than | per cent. 


Alvin A. Mermin, relocation officer 
for the New Haven housing author- 
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Tackling complexities of relocation were: Standing—Alvin A. Mermin of 
New Haven, Clarence E. Herdt of the Urban Renewal Administration, 
Dr. William N. Kinnard, Jr. of the University of Connecticut. Seated 

Chairman Robert B. Pease of Pittsburgh, Joseph H. Louchheim of New 


York City, Reporter Emma_ D. 
Philadelphia. 


ity, spoke on “Meeting Human 
Needs in Relocation.” The key to 
successful relocation, Mr. Mermin 
said, is in dedicated and qualified 
personnel—staffers who believe in 
the cause of urban renewal and be 
lieve the job can be done; have a 
genuine liking for people, plus 
awareness of their social needs; and 
have the know-how to make the 
most effective use of other agencies 
in the community. Among  prob- 
lems the staff member can expect to 
meet: the unwilling relocatees; the 
over-size family; the middle- or up- 
per-middle-income family unable to 
swing a down payment; and some 
difficulties in getting landlords into 
the act. 


Francis Bosworth, executive direc- 
tor, Friends Neighborhood Guild, 
Philadelphia, told the story of the 
cooperative relocation program un- 
dertaken by his social service agen- 
cy under contract to the city’s re- 
development authority. The au- 
thority stands to gain under such 
an arrangement, he said, by in- 
creased professional services to fam- 
ilies at lower cost and by winning 
greater community understanding 
of the authority due to its associa- 
tion with an established social agen- 


McFarlin, and Francis Bosworth of 


cy. And the social agency benefits, he 
said, since the job of relocation fur- 
nishes an avenue for family reha 
bilitation; the relocation contract 
expands both budget and staff fon 
families in the area; and coordina 
tion reduces conflicts and duplica 
tion of social services. 


Dr. William N. Kinnard, Jr., head 
of the University of Connecticut 
business department, summed up 
a recent study on small business 
relocation that pointed up prob- 
lems, needs, and gaps in the pres 
ent program and stressed recom- 
mendations for improved services. 


The problems: Displacement dis- 
rupts business, sometimes causing 
or hastening failure; the business 
man faces loss of income and assets: 
a suitable new location at reason- 
able rent is often hard to find, par 
ticularly in the same area. 


-The needs: Financial assistance; 
help in finding new quarters and 
setting up shop again; more efforts 
to spread the word about existing 
programs of assistance, such as 
those the Small Business Adminis- 
tration offers; aid throughout the 
transitional period, especially for 
(Continued column two, page 478) 
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Adapted from a report prepared by 
Robert E. Smith, Administrative Assistant 
in Charge of Neighborhood Conservation 
with the Detroit Housing Commission 


Unveiled at the NAHRO annual 
conference were the new Urban Re- 
newal Administration policies and 
procedures for the inclusion of 
neighborhood conservation as part 
of a total community approach to 
urban renewal. It was Leonard J. 
Czarniecki, director of URA’s con- 
servation branch, who, at one of 
the concurrent sessions on Tuesday, 
October 4, gave “Part 12” of the 
URA Manual—the new section deal- 
ing with conservation and reha- 
bilitation projects—its first public 
showing. 

In opening the rehabilitation- 
conservation session, the chairman, 
D. E. Mackelmann, commissioner 
of Chicago’s Community Conserva- 
tion Board and NAHRO vice-pres- 
ident elect for the Codes Division, 
explained to an audience of over 
150 that the new “Part 12” rep- 
resents the culmination of a long 
period of discussion and contempla- 
tion (NAHRO’s Redevelopment 
Section was in on the act—see Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, page 340). How- 
ever, he said, “Part 12” is not ex- 
pected to have all the right answers 
for the treatment of the many prob- 
lems that crop up with conserva- 
tion operations and it is being 
viewed for the time being as a flex- 
ible guide, subject to change as ex- 
perience dictates. Mr. Mackelmann 
and other participants in the ses- 
sion agreed that “Part 12” is a step 
in the right direction—a big move 
toward putting communities on the 
track to a total approach to re- 
newal (see box, next page). 
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Mr. Mackelmann’s introduction 
of the session subject matter was 
followed by Mr. Czarniecki’s pre- 
sentation of the details of “Part 
12.” A summary of Mr. Czarniecki’s 
remarks, as adapted from the ses- 
sion report prepared by Robert 
Smith of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, follows. 


CLASSIFYING NEIGHBORHOODS— 

Mr. Czarniecki began by delineat- 
ing five classifications for city areas, 
as they are defined by federal hous- 
ing officials: (1) new and stable 
areas; (2) older and slightly dete- 
riorating areas (those that, without 
direct federal aid, can be upgraded 
to a point where they meet stand- 
ards for Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration Section 220 mortgage insur- 
ance, largely through voluntary 
rehabilitation efforts of property 
owners); (3) conservation areas 
(those deteriorating but basically 
sound areas that could through a 
combination of public and private 
effort be upgraded for a long-term 
usefulness as desirable neighbor- 
hoods); (4) reconditioning areas—a 
new label for what formerly went as 
“rehabilitation” areas (those where 
intensive housing code enforcement 
can make badly deteriorated but 
structurally sound buildings suita- 
ble for use for at least ten years); 
(5) clearance and redevelopment 
areas. 

“Part 12” establishes criteria for 
the selection of projects for fed- 
erally-aided neighborhood conser- 
vation (No. 3 in the list above) and 
reconditioning projects (No. 4) and 


it sets up objectives, general pro- 
cedures, and documentation for 
each of these types of projects. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION— 

A rundown on the aims, proce- 
dures, and policies governing fed- 
erally -aided neighborhood conser- 
vation programs follows: 


—the aims. The immediate aim 
is to renew deteriorating but basic- 
ally sound areas for a long-term life 
as desirable neighborhoods. The 
over-all aim also includes establish- 
ment of a continued watch-dog pro- 
gram, in order to prevent the re- 
currence of blight. 


—criteria for project selection. To 
begin with, until administrative 
ability to handle the program is 
demonstrated, a community con- 
sidering a conservation program is 
restricted in the selection of a proj- 
ect to an area of not more than 100 
acres, or not more than 300 dwell- 
ing units. Areas selected may be 
residential or commercial and they 
may be built up or not but, in any 
case, they must be basically sound, 
with a long-term useful life poten- 
tial. 

Certain regulations have been set 
up to prevent communities from 
undertaking projects in neighbor- 
hoods that are too far gone: at least 
51 per cent of the properties in the 
project must be good enough to re- 
quire only minor, or no repairs 
(these properties must be “reasona- 
bly scattered” throughout the area), 
while all other properties to be re- 
tained must be worth upgrading to 
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established standards (see section on 
standards below). 

Other criteria: (1) buildings in 
the project area must be “renew- 
able” within three years of the sign- 
ing of project loan and grant con- 
tract; (2) citizens in the area must 
support the project; (3) mortgage 
financing for building repairs must 
be available; (4) the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration must approve 
the area for Section 220 mortgage 
insurance. 


—property standards for conser- 
vation areas. Standards to be used 
are those contained in local codes 
and ordinances plus FHA stand- 
ards, or some equivalent. 


—eligible project costs. Same rules 
apply as for Title I clearance and 
redevelopment projects. 


—procedures. Preliminary proce- 
dures are those aimed at determin- 
ing feasibility of undertaking con- 
servation in an area. Tentative 
property standards should be set up 
at this time to help determine the 
condition of buildings in the area 
and the suitability of the area for 
conservation. 

During the survey and planning 
stage, the property standards should 
be formalized and all properties in 
the area should be classified as 
“standard”, “conservable”, or “‘re- 
quiring demolition.” All property 
and family surveys must be com- 
pleted before the signing of loan 
and grant contracts—a requirement 
that was set up in an effort to speed 
up conservation activities, once con- 
tracts are signed. 

Next step in the procedure is to 
submit a “Conservation Report,”. 
along with Part I of the application 
for federal loans and grants. The re- 
port summarizes the local agency’s 
proposals for carrying out conser- 
vation activities and describes the 
basis upon which these proposals 
have been developed. 

During the execution stage, min- 
imum procedural requirements call 
for: (1) written notification to 
every owner and resident of the 
conservation area, explaining the 
nature of the project and its goals; 
(2) property surveys to determine 
specific improvements needed; (3) 
written notification to property 
owners of the specific improvements 
they will have to make and warn- 
ing them of precautions to be taken 
in contracting for improvements; 
(4) counseling services to owners 
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Standing—Messrs. Smith, Czarniecki, Jacobson, and Mackelmann. 
Seated—Messrs. Taylor, Peterson, and Price. 


What both session participants and audience seemed to like 
best about the new Urban Renewal Administration regulations 
for conservation and reconditioning projects introduced at the 
conservation session of the NAHRO conference (see preceding 
page) is the fact that the new rules (they are contained in “Part 
12” of the URA Manual) provide a basis for hope that America’s 
cities may be on the road to a total community approach to 
urban renewal. 

Participants in the session included: Leonard J. Czarniecki 
of URA, who outlined “Part 12” at the session; the chairman, 
D. E. Mackelmann, commissioner of Chicago’s Community Con 
servation Board; the reporter, Robert E. Smith, administrative 
assistant in charge of neighborhood conservation for the Detroit 
Housing Commission; and the panelists—Jack E. Taylor, ad 
ministrator of the building and housing deparment in Oakland; 
Robert C. Jacobson, urban renewal director in Tacoma; Max 
B. Peterson, redevelopment director in Mount Clemens, Michi 
gan; and Henry E. Price, administrator of rehabilitation and 
conservation in Cleveland. Some of the ideas advanced: 


—the Federal Housing Administration Section 220 program 
is a “mythical” machine yielding tools that are “too cumber 
some” to wield, Mr. Taylor said. His suggestion: that new con 
servation financing machinery be set up under the direct juris 


diction of URA. 


—if actual needs of a city were related to the urban renewal 
program, each city probably would have at least three times as 
many conservation projects as redevelopment projects. 


—while “Part 12” may serve adequately as a “compass for navi 
gating in an area that is still not functionally defined,” the 
manual must in the future be amplified by detailed recommenda- 
tions for specific procedures in the areas of project selection and 
execution. Max Peterson, who made the recommendation, said 
that such amplification was particularly important in view of 
the fact that “regional URA technicians, through their reporting 
and evaluation of functions, actually dictate operations.” 


—doubts were raised by Mr. Jacobson about the value of what 
URA calls “reconditioning” projects. It was his belief that the 
attitude and resources of property owners and tenants living in 
areas that have degenerated sufficiently to qualify for “recondi 
tioning’ would work against accomplishment of the project 
and, if the project is completed, against keeping the neighbor 
hood at its “reconditioned” level for the next ten years. 


—objections were raised by several people about the provision 
of “Part 12” that limits initial conservation areas to small tracts. 
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David M. Walker, 
commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration 


WALKER CALLS FOR "TOTAL" RENEWAL APPROACH 

As featured speaker at a Tuesday morning session at the NAH- 
RO conference, Urban Renewal Administration Commissioner 
David M. Walker acted as standard bearer for the federal cam- 
paign to put more ginger into the conservation-rehabilitation 
drive. Mr. Walker's position was in line with announcement at 
the conference of URA’s new rules and regulations for conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation projects (see page 462). 

In addition to plugging for the “total approach” to slum prob- 
lems, Commissioner Walker in his NAHRO talk also went into 
such matters as small community renewal, research, capital grant 
authorizations. A briefing on what he had to say follows. 


Small community renewal: Small communities often need urban re- 
newal as badly as the big metropolitan centers, Mr. Walker said, 
but they almost always have a harder time undertaking programs. 
He urged that a more encompassing approach be built into the 
program so that smaller communities can get more breaks. 


Research: Mr. Walker proved to be a strong advocate for more and 
more research into the renewal problems of cities. He recom- 
mended enactment of legislation that would earmark a percent- 
age of Congressional renewal authorizations for a continuing 
program of studies and surveys—a setup that would be somewhat 
similar to the research provisions of the federal highway program. 


Capital grant authorizations. Commissioner Walker said he favored 
as much capital grant authority as cities can absorb and digest. 
However, he also indicated that he believes that arguing for re- 
newal strictly on the basis of dollar amounts is a bit like putting 
the cart before the horse. Now is the time, he said, to get on with 
the job and show through accomplishment that federal assistance 
money is being well invested. A recent URA survey, he con- 
tinued, showed an average increase of about 300 per cent in tax 
revenues produced by areas in which renewal projects had been 
completed; this is the kind of accomplishment, he declared, that 
justifies increases in federal grant authorizations. 

Chairman at the session at which Mr. Walker spoke was 
Albert J. Harmon, director of the Kansas City redevelopment 
agency and NAHRO vice-president elect for the Renewal Di- 
vision. 





and residents of the area; (5) set- 
ting up a coordinated plan with 
appropriate city departments and 
officials; (6) development of organ- 
ized neighborhood support, along 
with a continuing action program; 
(7) maintenance of central records. 


RECONDITIONING PROJECTS— 
Reconditioning, as mentioned 
earlier, is the term now applied to 
projects in those areas that exhib- 
it extensive deterioration but in 
which, for some reason, clearance 
is not feasible. A rundown of the 
aims, procedures, etc., follows. 


—the aims. Primarily, the object 
is to prevent further deterioration 
of areas that must be used for hous- 
ing during an interim period be- 
fore they can be cleared. Also: to 
make certain that structures to re- 
main are safe, sound, and habitable 
and to establish a continuing pro- 
gram to maintain whatever im- 
provements are made. 


—criteria. A deteriorated area 
qualifies if it is deemed that its use- 
fulness can be extended by at least 
ten years. Reconditioning areas 
must be built up and _ predomi- 
nantly residential, with at least 20 
per cent or more of the dwelling 
units in need of major repair and 
not more than 20 per cent of all 
buildings requiring demolition. 

Other requirements: that all prop- 
erties be reconditioned within three 
years after signing of loan and grant 
contracts; that re-use scheduled for 
any cleared land be in accord with 
future development plans; that the 
community agrees to make periodic 
reinspections of all properties and 
to coordinate the work of commu- 
nity services and organizations in 
the area. 


—federal-local financing. Under 


- the general financing formula for 


Title I projects, eligible to be ap- 
plied as a project cost is any land 
acquired in order to (1) eliminate 
unsalvagable residential property, 
(2) eliminate nonresidential prop- 
erties or those properties incom- 
patible with land use plans, and 
(3) in order to provide sites for 
such facilities as police and fire sta- 
tions or health and community cen- 
ters. Improvements eligible to be 
applied to project costs include: 
utilities (generally the same as for 
other Title I projects); street light- 
ing and fire and police communi- 
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cation systems; parks and _play- 
grounds, when the site has been 
acquired to clear dilapidated build- 
ings; reconstruction of streets; in- 
stallation or repair of curbs, gut- 
ters, culverts, and sidewalks; rough 
grading; finished grading and es- 
sential landscaping. (All public im- 
provements are to be minimal and 
in keeping with long-range plans 
for the area.) 

Eligible for use by a community 
as noncash grants-in-aid are: proj- 
ect improvement and land acquisi- 
tion items previously listed; district 
police or fire stations; health and 
community centers; finished grad- 
ing and essential landscaping. 


—property standards. Standards 
contained in local codes and or- 
dinances are enough for recondi- 
tioning projects, although addition- 
al criteria may be used, if deemed 
necessary to extend the life of the 
property the minimal ten years. 


—procedures. The procedures out- 
lined for reconditioning projects 
follow. 

Prior to survey and planning: 
preliminary judgments must be 
made on the suitability of a given 
area for reconditioning treatment. 

During survey and planning: to 
be determined during this period 
are (1) what buildings must be 
demolished because they cannot be 
repaired or because they represent 
incompatible land uses; (2) what 
specific improvements will be _re- 
quired on other buildings in orde 
that they be made to meet estab- 
lished standards. 

Next step is the preparation of 
a “Reconditioning Report” that is 
to be submitted with Part I of the 
application for loan and grant for 
the project. The report must con- 
tain a summary of the proposals 
for carrying out the project and the 
basis upon which these proposals 
have been developed. 

During the execution stage, min- 
imum procedural requirements in- 
clude: (1) written notification to 
every property owner and resident 
of the area explaining the nature 
and aims of the project; (2) coun- 
seling services to owners and res- 
idents; (2) coordinating the project 
plan with appropriate city depart- 
ments and officials; (4) developing 
organized neighborhood support 
and a continuing action program; 
(5) coordinating social services in 
the area; (6) maintaining central 
records. 
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Albert Votaw, John Hirten, Julian Levi, Mrs. Gabel, and William Denne 


CITIZEN ACTION IN RENEWAL GETS A GOING OVER 


“Professional citizens’ are be- 
coming a new force in civic affairs— 
on the job with “watchdog” reviews 
of public proposals, undertaking 
research and planning, providing 
project seed money, rendering 
communications and other direct 
assistance in renewal areas. That's 
how the citizen scene looks to 
John E. Hirten, executive direc 
tor of San Francisco's planning 
and urban renewal association, who 
chaired the October 4 conference 
session titled: “A critical look at 
citizen participation in neighbor- 
hood improvement and code en- 
forcement programs.” Contribu- 
tions of the participants, in brief: 


William F. Denne, executive di- 
rector of the Buffalo redevelop 
ment board, cited the communica- 
tions job done by local businessmen 
and religious leaders who were able 
to “carry the message” and form 
block groups for Buffalo’s pilot, 
hold-the-line code enforcement cam- 
paign when the agency found itself 
bogged down in professional jar- 
gon. Another local group— top 
drawer civic leaders—sponsors infor- 
mation programs, helps form neigh- 
borhood groups, and pays for plan- 
ning studies. 


Julian Levi, executive director of 
the South East Chicago Commis 
sion, said a strictly voluntary neigh- 
borhood group like his must stick 
to its own job; develop professional 
competence (differentiating it from 
a pure pressure group); not fear 
controversy; offer a sense of per- 
manence (so slumlords don’t figure 
on outwaiting the storm); and assist 
public agencies by pushing for leg- 
islation, speaking out in court cases, 
and applying special forms of pres- 
sure (like getting fire insurance 
cancelled or mortgages foreclosed). 


Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, housing 
assistant to New York’s mayor, de 
tailed the set-up when neighbor 
hood conservation groups are ot 
ganized by the city. New York has 
four, soon to be six, experimental 
conservation districts, which will 
get no major clearance for ten 
years. Each district gets staff and 
support from the city and/or local 
wellare agencies—at a cost of about 
$20,000 annually—and a “depart 
ment store” of city services, includ 
ing special code enforcement, police 
efforts, welfare help, housekeep 
ing guidance. Monthly district stafl 
meetings keep things perking. Con- 
servation techniques include the 
“stick” of strict code enforcement, 
rent control, and a housing court 
-where judges throw the book at 
offenders from conservation dis 
tricts; and the “carrot” of landlord 
counseling service, tenant participa- 
tion and education. The problem: 
defining limits on what to expect 
-the city has been deluged with ap- 
peals for help. 

Participant and Session Reporter 
Albert N. Votaw of the St. Louis 
Land Clearance Authority suggest- 
ed that the city- or agency-created 
group might be akin to the com- 
pany union; on the other hand, 
self-starting groups might face de- 
mands not fully related to their re 
newal job. 

Among discussion points not nec 
essarily agreed to by all partici 
pants: voluntary participation can 
not be controlled; citizens should be 
consulted before an agency launches 
a project; self support is basic for 
iny community group; badly de. 
pressed neighborhoods have lost 
leadership and need outside help; 
“nothing can be done” attitudes 
must be fought; what’s needed is 
an urban extension service pat- 
terned after the rural services of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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|more than words 
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More than Words was the title 
of a very well received color car- 
toon film shown during one of the 
sessions of the conference . . . and it 
also evolved into the “motto” of the 
various communications features of 
the meeting. All of the “more than 
words” sessions of the conference 
were arranged by NAHRO’s Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, with the 
conference “Sight and Sound” room 
serving as headquarters for the 
committee. In summary, here’s what 
the committee undertook for the 
NAHRO 27th annual conference: 

—A showing of eight films 

—Presentation of five slide talks 

—Sponsorship of two conference 
sessions: one major session (see 
page 446) and one workshop ses- 
sion (see page 467). 

—Setting up three different types 
of exhibits 

—Night-and-day service in the 
“Sight and Sound” room, which 
also served as the Commissioners 
Lounge. Mrs. Dorothy Titchener, 
a member of the Public Relations 
Committee and chairman of the 
Binghamton authority, acted as 
hostess for commissioner visitors to 
the room. 

Films 

Films were shown not only at 
three scheduled daytime programs 
in the “Sight and Sound” room but 
at a two-and-a-half hour program 
on Tuesday evening that held a 
capacity audience on hard folding 
chairs. From the crowds that came, 
some of whom had to be turned 
away, there was apparently taste 
for more. 

The audience was strong for New 
City for the City, which opened the 
“Sight and Sound” room showings 
on Monday. It is a 12-minute film 
in color produced by a Philadel- 
phia redeveloper to demonstrate 
his understanding of what should 
go into an urban renewal project. 
The film’s low cost, $5000, attain- 
able because the film was made in 
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a slack-work season, was found im- 
pressive by the audience. 

A “sneak preview” of Main Street 
—Boston, film made by the city’s 
educational television station 
WGBH on the clearance of what 
is known as the West End neigh- 
borhood, caused some dismay be- 
cause it placed the relocation proc- 
ess under sharp scrutiny. It was gen- 
erally agreed, however, that the 
film’s accuracy was undeniable—a 
commentary on the need for better 
planning of the relocation process, 
as well as for a careful choice of 
clearance areas in a city’s urban re- 
newal program. Main Street—Bos- 
ton is to be shown over educational 
television stations throughout the 





country beginning the first of the 
year. 

Another film that got an appre 
ciative hand because it presented 
so clearly the necessity of good en- 
vironmental design, was Suburban 
Living: Six Solutions, an outstand- 
ing new film produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. 

Citizen organizations had two 
films to show: Atlanta Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Committee for Urban Re- 
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Communications-in-Print display .. . while 
(below) three others pick up free publications 


newal, an eight-minute color film 
called Halfway Home, reporting 
the city’s progress toward improv 
ing the housing supply; the Great- 
er Little Rock Council of Garden 
Clubs and Station KTHV, Little 
Rock, a 20-minute color film about 
the city’s civic progress, including 
what's happening in housing and 
urban renewal. 

Two other motion pictures—Bit- 
ter Ballad, made by Atlanta news 
papers for television showing to 
drive home the still existing need 
for housing action in the city, and 
3 R’s of Urban Renewal, made by 
the government of the District of 
Columbia about Washington’s ur- 
ban renewal program—drew special 


Three delegates study Baltimore 






interest because of their producers. 

The More Than Words film re. 
ferred to above was a “shorty” color 
cartoon, produced by Henry Strauss 
& Company, specialists in commu- 
nications and training films, that 
showed how communications block 
ages occur and how they can be 
avoided. 


Slide Talks 
NAHRO members mainly were 
(Continued column one, page 468) 
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IN-SHOP COMMUNICATIONS CLINIC 


Only a tape-recording playback 
could give the sense of sharp wit 
and keeping-the-ball-in-motion sup- 
plied by Dr. A. A. Canfield, “out- 
side expert,” at the in-shop com- 
munications clinic on Tuesday af- 
ternoon—though the picture on this 
page freezes one of the moments. 

As director of university and 
scientific relations for Detroit's Ben- 
dix Corporation, Dr. Canfield serv- 
ed as chief of the clinic, to which 
housing and renewal communica- 
tions puzzlers could be brought, by 
mail before the conference, or in 
person. His “assistant clinicians” 
(see picture) were Mrs. Dolores F. 
Ramey, executive director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Rich- 
mond, California, for housing; 
Roger F. Rupnow, executive di- 
rector, Madison (Wisconsin) Rede- 
velopment Authority, for renewal; 
and Miss Eve Asner, director of 
community relations, City of Phil- 
adelphia Department of Licenses 
and Inspections, for codes. Idea 
was to learn what communications 
experts in industry could offer. 

To set the stage, there was the 
entertaining and enlightening 12- 
minute color cartoon movie, More 
Than Words, produced by Henry 
Strauss and Company, specialists in 
films about personnel subjects. Re 
viewing communications problems 
in general, and with relation to 
the film, the “chief clinician” 
pointed out that every one recog- 
nizes the advantages of good com- 
munications but there are a num- 
ber of easily discernible ‘“‘advan- 
tages” to bad communications. For 
example: bad communications can 
facilitate “buck passing” and make 
it impossible to pin down who 
“goofed” the job. They can put the 
fear of misunderstanding in sub- 
ordinates and make the communi- 
cator presumably look intelligent 
because he uses big words. Bad 
communications cost the commun- 
icator less in time and money than 
good ones, Dr. Canfield said. 


The Count-down Technique 

Good communications in hous- 
ing and renewal, as elsewhere, on 
the other hand, can be achieved, 
Dr. Canfield pointed out, only 
through considerable effort and a 
careful preparation prior to their 
release. He suggested as a useful 
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procedure copying the count-down 
before firing long-range missiles: 


10—Examine the objective: What 
are we trying to accomplish and 
why? 

9—W here are we now: Exactly what 
is the point from which we are 
trying to move? 

8—-What requires action: What are 
we trying to change? 

7—What could block this commun- 
ication: What are the attitudes and 




















given personally, or on the tele 
phone? 


1—Review the entire process, to de 
termine whether or not the com 
munication should be sent at all! 
Then blast off! 
Sample Clinic Problems 

With Knox Banner, executive di 
rector of Urban Progress, Washing 
ton, D.C., as chairman and ques 
tion-introducer, the remainder of 
the session became the clinic proper. 
Questions drawn from the “Com 
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“Chief Clinician” Dr. A. A. Canfield (the man on his feet) makes an apt 
reply to an audience question on in-shop communications that his “assist- 
ant clinicians” seem to approve and appreciate. At the table, from left: 


Session reporter William K. Marsh; 


Miss Eve Asner, codes clinician; 


session chairman Knox Banner; Mrs. Dolores F. Ramey, housing clinician; 
and Roger F. Rupnow, redevelopment clinician. 


feelings of the prospective receive 
that we must overcome? 
6—How can the blocks be overcome? 


5—With whom shall we communt- 
cate? 


4—What shall we communicate? 
(Good communications, he said, 
dictate that we shall communicate 
only the truth, as is evidenced by 
the U-2 incident.) 


3—When shall we communicate? 
How can it best be fitted into the 
time schedule of the receiver? 


2—What type of communication? 
Shall it be in writing, in print, 


munications Problem” fishbowls 
that had stood about the confer- 
ence area prior to the session were 
submitted to Dr. Canfield, who 
was aided in his examination of 
them by one or other of the as 
sistant clinicians, according to their 
specialty. On some questions, every 
one pitched in and there was lively 
audience participation too. 

Two of the problems examined 
and the sense of the conclusions 
reached: 

Q. How can housing managers 
be encouraged to take more interest 
in neighborhood and civic activ 
ities: 
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A. In order for anyone to take 
an interest in neighborhood and 
civic actions, he must be personally 
interested and receive personal 
gratification from doing it. 


Q. How can you convey rules to 
tenants so as to best encourage 
them to follow through? 

A. The important thing in get- 
ting a person to follow any set of 
rules is that he understand the 
rules and the reasons for them. It 
is not a matter of tenant education 
as much as it is tenant motivation. 


MORE THAN WORDS— 
(Continued from page 466) 


stars of the slide talks. Knox Ban- 
ner, executive director of Down- 
town Progress, led off with a set of 
slides illustrating the story of Down- 


town Progress in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 


A slide talk titled Powelton 
Neighbors described how private 
individuals, institutions, and neigh- 
borhood groups are jointly work- 
ing out rehabilitation financing in 
an old Philadelphia neighborhood. 
Narrator for this presentation was 
one of the Powelton residents. 

Rehabilitation: a Case Study in 
Little Rock was the subject of an- 
other slide talk, given by Dowell 
Naylor, Jr., executive director of 
the Little Rock housing authority. 

Popular feature of the Tuesday 
evening performance was the pre- 
sentation of Mrs. Mary Underwood 
Cleverley, new assistant commis- 
sioner on housing for the elderly, 
Public Housing Administration. 
Mrs. Cleverley showed housing and 
people slides taken in Scandinavia 
and Britain that provided an ex- 





COMMUNICATIONS ALERT* 
THOUGH IT TOOK PLACE THE MIDDLE OF MAY, it’s 
still worth noting that the Nieman Foundation (which gives 
grants for “graduate training” of newspapermen) sponsored a 
three-day seminar on urban renewal at Harvard University, 
where Nieman fellows go to school. Stimulus for the seminar: 
a request by the New England Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Twenty-five newsmen and staff members of the urban redevelop- 
ment authorities of Boston and Cambridge participated in the 
seminar, which was planned and staffed by the Joint Center 
for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Featured speakers were New Haven’s Mayor Richard C. Lee; 
newsmen James Fain of Dayton and Grady Clay of Louisville 
(see November JouRNAL, page 401); and William L. Slayton, 
representing the private redevelopment firm of Webb & Knapp, 
Inc. What they had to say reached all Nieman fellows through 
a special supplement of the October issue of Nieman Reports. 


Implication of this ‘alert’: maybe newspaper publishers and 
working newsmen in any city or metropolitan area would be 
interested in a “Little Nieman” seminar. Local renewal talent, 
plus regional staff members of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and Public Housing Administration offices, could con- 
duct the sessions. Even a general question-and-answer session— 
off the cuff and off the record—might be a good idea. 





*From time to time, as events take place or items are published in the 
general field of communications about urban renewal, word on which seems 
worth passing along, this “Communications Alert” feature will appear. Idea 
for these “alerts” comes from NAHRO’s 1960 Public Relations Committee. 
Contributions to this “box” are welcome. 
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cellent roundup of ideas on struc- 
tures and environment being 
worked out in these countries. 
Something new that aroused in- 
terest was a slide presentation on 
quality design and the use of art 
and sculpture in housing and re- 
newal, made by Drayton S. Bryant, 
director of community relations, 
Philadelphia housing authority and 
chairman of NAHRO’s 1960 Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. A selec- 
tion of the slides was shown via an 
automatic projector at the “Sight 
and Sound” room door and a long- 
er list of slides was commented on 
by Mr. Bryant at one of the sessions. 


Exhibits 


Besides the ‘Messages with Mean- 
ing” exhibit, example of which is 
shown on page 453, two other ex- 
hibits were featured to expand the 
emphasis on communications. Bal- 
timore’s Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing Agency, as an agency involved 
in public housing, redevelopment, 
and code enforcement, presented its 
approach in “Our Public Is Many 
Publics” (see photograph page 466). 
The St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thorities displayed streetcar plac- 
ards, letters, news releases, and oth- 
er printed messages that it utilizes 
in its “New Lease on Life” cam- 
paign for promoting understanding 
of public housing in the commu- 
nity. 

These exhibits were in the Oak 
Room Foyer, where Canadian au- 
thorities had an attractive show of 
photographs and models of devel- 
opments under their jurisdiction. 
Also handy here (see photograph 
page 466) was the publications ex- 
hibit, mainly of federal agency ma 
terials. Some 50 pounds of give- 
away material were picked up by 
delegates, which seemed to prove 
that they look to the NAHRO na- 
tional conference as a channel for 
checking up on what's new. 


In Charge 

Coming in for special thanks for 
keeping all of the above events 
moving were two staff members of 
the Detroit Housing Commission, 
Tom Jenkins and Henry Rubin, as 
well as the busy chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, Dray- 
ton Bryant, and the members of his 
committee, almost all of whom were 
on hand (see October JOURNAL, 
page 344, and November JouRNAL. 
page 400). 
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Running the housing and re- 
newal shop came in for heavy em- 
phasis at the NAHRO conference. 
Five well-attended sessions were de- 
voted exclusively to such subjects 
as training, personnel policies, and 
organizing men and jobs and there 
also was some concentration on 
topics aimed at improving day-to- 
day operations at other of the con- 
ference sessions. 

Perhaps the most important of 
all the ideas emanating from the 
various sessions concentrating on 
administrative matters was the oft- 
repeated suggestion that there are 
probably as many best answers for 
running the shop as there are com- 
munities with housing, renewal, 
and code enforcement agencies. 
While the importance of gearing 
the local housing operation to local 
situations was stressed, there did 
come from the sessions certain 
ground rules for efficient operations 
and better employee-employer re- 
lationships anywhere. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 

There were three conference ses- 
sions devoted to “Pay, Privileges, 
Penalties’—one each for public 
housing agency staffers, renewal 
agency personnel, and code enforce- 
ment agencies. The personnel pol- 
icy sessions were staged concurrent- 
ly on Monday afternoon, October 3. 


Public Housing Personnel: There 
was an enthusiastic crowd of more 
than 100 on hand for the public 
housing personnel policy session,, 
according to Session Reporter Nor- 
mand J. England, administrative 
assistant for the New Bedford 
Housing Authority. Chairman was 
Edmund Horwinski, executive di- 
rector of the Oakland housing au- 
thority. 

Stressed at the session was the 
need for clear-cut definition of each 
staff position and _hard-and-fast 
rules for governing work hours, 
vacations, travel, etc. It was gen- 
erally agreed that, while such posi- 
tions as those of typist, clerical 
worker, and the like present no 
problems, defining, setting salaries 
for, and establishing policies for 
specialized administrative positions 
is a tough job. The reason: there is 
no comparable agency in the city, 
usually, upon which the housing 
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RUNNING THE HOUSING, RENEWAL SHOP 


authority can model its policies. 
Nevertheless, it was suggested that 
housing authorities in working out 
their formulae, check out other 
local entities—as for example, the 
school board, the welfare depart 
ment, employment agencies—and 
that they seek information from 
housing authorities in communities 
of comparable size. 

In dealing with the question of 
maintenance employees, it was not- 
ed that the union principle of using 
80 per cent of prevailing wage rates 
has proved satisfactory. Session par- 
ticipants then pointed up two spe- 
cial problems: (1) setting wages for 
employees hired on a temporary 
basis—it sometimes turns out, it was 
said, that the temporary employees 
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cuss what the Association had done 
to get Social Security coverage for 
authority employees; (2) improving 
employer-employee and employee 
employee relations—among devices 
suggested were employee recreation 
programs, newsletters, an employee 
awards program. 


Urban Renewal Personnel: 
Chaired by M. Justin Herman, ex 
ecutive director of the San Fran 
cisco redevelopment agency, the ur 
ban renewal personnel session went 
into such questions as: At what 
program stage should a planning 
consultant or staff planners be 
hired? Should planners’ salaries be 
set by national pattern or local 
market? Are most staff jobs tem- 


Edmund Horwinski of Oakland (at the rostrum) chaired the session on 
personnel policies for housing authorities. Others pictured: Ken C. Cava- 
naugh of the Washington, D. C. regional office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; Bradford A. Wignot of PHA’s Chicago regional office; 
Charles W. Ross, director of the Seattle housing authority; Ronald L. 
Brignac of the New Orleans housing authority; Richard D. Andrews of the 
Baltimore housing agency; George Guy of the Nashville housing authority. 


are making more money than the 
permanent workers; (2) what to 
do about “mediocre” workers who 
are getting salaries equivalent to 
those of the good workers—it was 
suggested that a carefully adminis- 
tered system of merit raises might 
do the trick. 

Other matters taken up: (1) re- 
tirement and pension plans—as an 
“extra,” Nicholas H. Dosker of 
Louisville, chairman of NAHRO’s 
Retirement Committee, who was in 
the audience, was called on to dis- 


porary and keyed to project plan- 
ning period? A big conclusion com- 
ing out of the session, according to 
Reporter Harris O. Hogenson, ex 
ecutive director of the Fresno re 
development agency: “Variations in 
policy and administration are nec- 
essary, because no two communi- 
ties have identical programs ot 
local patterns.” 

Among some of the specific ideas 
advanced at the session were the 
following: 


-on delegating authority. Execu- 
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Participants in the session on personnel policies for renewal agencies 
included: Richard Ives, regional director for renewal operations in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s San Francisco office; Harris O. 
Hogenson, director of the Fresno redevelopment agency; Session Chairman 
M. Justin Herman, director of the San Francisco redevelopment agency; 
Nathan F. S. Porter, director of the Huntsville, Alabama housing author- 
ity; and Ellis Ash, vice-president of Doxiadis Associates, Incorporated. 











Julian H. Orr, city manager in Portland, Maine had the floor at the 
session on personnel policies for code enforcement agencies when the 
above picture was taken. Others, from left to right, are: Ross W. Sander- 
son, Jr., area renewal director for the Baltimore renewal and housing 
agency; Lowell Nelson, chief of the division of housing in California’s de- 
partment of industrial relations; Session Chairman Andrew T. Dempster, 
director of the bureau of sanitary engineering in the Detroit department 
of health; Leslie McMillan, acting superintendent in Charlotte’s building 
inspection department; and Barnet Lieberman of Philadelphia. 





Lead-off man at the Tuesday session on “Organizing Jobs and Men” was 
the Ford Motor Company's James O. Wright, who also leads off, from the 
left, in the picture above. Others shown are: Everett E. Utterback of the 
Pittsburgh housing authority; Dowell Naylor, Jr., of the Little Rock 


housing authority; Charlton D. Putnam of the Dayton housing authority; 


Samuel Ratensky of the New York City housing and redevelopment board; 
and Edward J. Abbott of Portsmouth, New Hampshive. 
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tive directors must know how and 
to whom to delegate authority. Not 
more than three or four persons 
should report directly to the direc- 
tor of a renewal agency. 


—on staff needs. The local setup 
(e.g., whether or not the renewal 
agency also serves as the housing 
authority; whether a long-term re- 
newal program is contemplated) 
will determine exact staff needs 
but, since the agency staff's work 
primarily is administrative, tech 
nicians, in most cases, should be 
hired only on a short-term basis. 


-on recruiting technicians. Among 
the suggestions: hire consultants; 
borrow technicians from other pub- 
lic agencies; contract with other 
public agencies to provide needed 
services. 


on salary scales. It was generally 
agreed that there isn’t enough to go 
on in establishing salaries for staff 
members. However, it was agreed, 
also, that the director’s salary 
should compare favorably with 
those of major department heads in 
the city’s: personnel structure. 


-on using consultants. The con- 
sultant’s job is to contribute to 
reaching good decisions, not to 
make the decisions; at the same 
time, however, a consultant should 
not be hired simply to “adopt with- 
out question a predetermined solu- 
tion or course of action.”’ The con 
sultant “can perform services ade 
quately only when these services 
are viewed as being part of a tota! 
program for action.” 


Code Enforcement Personnel: 
The fact that different approaches 
work best in different cities was 
demonstrated again at the code en- 
forcement personnel policy session, 
chaired by Andrew T. Dempster, 
director of the bureau of sanitary 
engineering of the Detroit Health 
Department. The “case histories” 
of in-shop code enforcement opera- 
tions in Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Portland, Maine; Philadelphia; and 
the state of California were pre- 
sented at the session—and the fact 
that no two stories were alike was 
apparent from the session report ol 
Ross W. Sanderson, Jr., renewal 
area director for the Baltimore Ur- 
ban Renewal and Housing Agency. 
A rundown on how some of the 
personnel policies go in the repre- 
sented areas follows. 


—recruitment. Philadelphia and 
California’s division of housing de- 
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pend on formal civil service proce- 
dures. Portland and Charlotte do 
much of their hiring on the basis 
of recommendations from people 
already on the inspection staff. 


-qualifications. In Portland, the 
essential requirements of a housing 
inspector are considered to be good 
salesmanship (the ability to “suc 
cessfully talk the door open’) and 
a “willingness to learn.” In Char 
lotte, attempts are made to get men 
with prior experience in the field. 
Philadelphia requires a high school 
education plus one year as a jou! 
neyman or fire insurance or real 
estate inspector, or three years o! 
real estate management. While 
larger communities in California 
have little trouble securing quali 
fied staff through civil service pro- 
cedures, small communities some- 
times settle for too little in thei: 
appointments (it was suggested 
that a state license for code enforce 
ment officials might avoid this situ 
ation). 


salaries. Portland pays its housing 
inspectors $3524-$4229 (about the 
same rate, locally, as for sanitarians 
but about $1000 less than fon 
plumbing, electrical, and building 
inspectors). Philadelphia pays in- 
spectors $4018-$5109, with the 
mayor’s 1961 budget recommending 
a 5 per cent increase. 

-training. All the areas represented 
emphasize in-service training for 
inspectors. In addition, in Char- 
lotte, during slack periods, inspec- 
tors are given courses in public re- 
lations and, using materials from 
the University of North Carolina, 
courses in municipal government. 
For its in-service training program, 
the California division of housing 
has a guide covering all phases of 
inspection work, including legal 
procedures, public relations, and 
report writing. However, there was 
some expression of dissatisfaction 
trom the Portland representative, 
City Manager Julian H. Orr, with 
results achieved with what in-service 
training facilities and materials are 
available; it was his feeling that the 
\merican Public Health Associa- 
tion seminars put too much empha- 
sis on public health and that what’s 
needed for housing inspectors is a 
program of specialized regional 
seminars ...an area, he said, “where 
NAHRO could render a valuable 
service.” Mr. Orr also suggested 
that study materials similar to 
those offered by the International 
City Managers Association—but 
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Rechetnick of the New York City Housing Authority; Harry N. Osgood 
director of urban programs for Sears, Roebuck and Company; Douglas I 
Chaffin, director of personnel for the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Seated—Dorothy Forbes of the Wilmington, North Carolina housing au 
thority; Session Chairman Gene W. Rossman of the Portland, Oregon 
housing authority; Herman G. Berkman of the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee campus. Missing: Session Reporter Helen Czar of Needham 


geared to the housing inspector 
would be useful. 


Other topics discussed at the ses 
sion: uplifting minimum housing 
standards—it was suggested that 
NAHRO’s new Codes Division 
might undertake to develop a set 
of satisfactory standards; (2) influ 
ence peddling in the inspection 
field—a strong merit system, decent 
salaries, and support for the man 
on the job from his supervisor were 
listed as important factors in keep 
ing housing inspectors honest; (3) 
the question of whether the setup 
with the all-purpose inspector o1 
that which uses separate housing, 
plumbing, electrical, and other spe 
cialized inspectors is more satislac- 
tory—opinions varied, with Chair- 
man Dempster taking the stand 
that it is doubtful if one man could 
prove adequate to the many re 
quirements of a thorough housing 
inspection. 


TRAINING 

While training was touched on at 
the personnel policy sessions de 
scribed above, it was at a session 
Wednesday morning, October 5, 
that the subject got a good going 
over. The Wednesday session went 
into the question of training both 
before and after employment; it 


went into the trends aflecting the 
kind of talent that in the future 
will be available for recruitment 
into the housing field; and it went 
into training problems of both the 
small and large authority. 


Federal Participation. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency's 
spectacular bid to lure talented, 
college-trained men and women 
into the housing field, via the 
“Housing Intern” program, was 
described at the NAHRO session 
by Douglas E. Chaffin, director ot 
personnel for HHFA. The program 
(details were presented in the April 
1959 JOURNAL, page 118), is based 
on recruitment on college campuses 
of young men and women for on 
the-job training with federal hous 
ing agencies. 


Private Enterprise Participation. 
\s an example of the way private 
enterprise has been helping to sup 
ply the need for trained housing 
and renewal specialists, Harry N 
Osgood of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company told of the Sears-spon- 
sored finiversity fellowships for 
people interested in these fields 
(fellowship awards have been re 
ported regularly in the JOURNAL) 


University Participation. Her- 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT: COMMISSIONERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
Project management—and the responsibility commissioners have 
for how good or how bad it is—was one of the topics hit upon by 
New York State’s commissioner of housing, James W. Gaynor, 
in a no-holds-barred talk that was presented at a commissioners’ 


luncheon on Tuesday, October 4. 
tured left above with Theodore 


Commissioner Gaynor, pic- 
J. McGee, chairman of the 


Columbus, Georgia housing authority, who presided at the 
luncheon, described as a “glaring discrepancy” the sometimes “ap 
palling lack of intelligent project management.” And, he de- 
clared, this area—that of project management—is one for which 
commissioners have direct responsibility. 


Said Commissioner Gaynor: “In all of [New York State’s housing 
and renewal] activities, there seems an immutable concomitant 

a veritable law of Persians and Medes—that individual project 
management varies from good to bad, with a heavy occasion ol 
indifference. I submit,” he declared, that this situation “must be 


faced by you commissioners.” 


He suggested two positive steps 


commissioners could take— (1) “take sufficient time to check out” 


project operations; (2) “.. 


. if necessary, do something about your 


findings.”” Concluded Mr. Gaynor: “The problems of project 
management today are as different from the problems of a genera 
tion ago as today’s generation differs from its predecessors. ‘The 
problems require novel and imaginative solutions.” 





man G. Berkman, associate proles 
sor of economics on the University 
ol Wisconsin’s Milwaukee campus, 
in a talk entitled “Training the 
Urbanist for the 60s,”” outlined the 
expanding role of universities in 
training both citizens and renewai 
and housing specialists to the 
urban-oriented philosophy that is 
required today. He indicated that 
through research, through course- 
work, and through special seminars 
universities are playing an increas- 
ingly large part as training grounds 
for the housing and renewal field 
and he described his university's 
various programs dealing with ur- 
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ban problems (see July JOURNAL, 
page 254). 


In-Service Training. In-service 
training in the large authority was 
discussed by Joseph Rechetnick, 
personnel director for the New 
York City Housing Authority, 
while training in the small author- 
ity was the subject of Dorothy O. 
Forbes of the Wilmington authority. 

In the large authority, Mr. Re- 
chetnick said, in-service training 
must take two directions: (1) that 
which is aimed at improving skills 
acquired by employees at their pre- 
vious jobs; (2) that aimed at devel- 





oping new skills needed for those 
duties that are unique to the au 
thority. Mr. Rechetnick distributed 
to members of the audience copies 
of a three-week training schedule 
that is used by NYCHA and he de 
scribed such special training de 
vices used as film strips and a 
“mockup” apartment for training 
of maintenance workers. 

While small authorities cannot 
usually justify setting up a full 
fledged training program, it was 
Miss Forbes’ contention that there 
are plenty of training opportunities 
around, if authorities will take ad 
vantage of them. Among her sug 
gestions: asking regional federal 
officials to explain rules and regu 
lations to local authority employ 
ees; attending regional workshops 
for maintenance and management 
personnel; visiting local authorities 
in other nearby communities to 
study policies and procedures; rec- 
ognizing trial-and-error as a train 
ing method (this is learning the 
hard way, Miss Forbes said, but 
sometimes it has good results); pai 
ticipating in NAHRO meetings . . 
local, regional, and national 


ORGANIZING JOBS AND MEN 

Feature of the session on “On 
ganizing Jobs and Men” that was 
held Tuesday morning was a talk 
by James O. Wright, vice-president 
of the Ford division of the Ford 
Motor Company. Mr. Wright of 
fered lessons from industry that he 
felt could be valuable to people 
running the shop in any field and 
then a panel of four local officials 
took it from there—commenting on 
what Mr. Wright had to say. Chai 
ing the session was M. B. Sattei 
field, director of the Atlanta Hous- 
ing Authority; Edward J. Abbott, 
director of the Portsmouth author 
ity, Was reporter. 

Among the suggestions offered by 
Mr. Wright: (1) set up clearly de- 
fined objectives; (2) secure the peo 
ple and resources needed to reach 
the established objectives; (3) don't 
underestimate the importance ol 
getting the right person for the 
right job; (4) supply “guidance, 
purpose leadership—even in 
spiration,” if necessary, from the 
top; (5) give talented people a 
chance to learn the whole opera 
tion; (6) be prepared from time to 
time to take chances on untried 
people . . . and give them the 
chance to grow. Mr. Wright wound 
up his presentation with an outline 
of an executive training program. 
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“COMMISSIONERS ONLY” SESSIONS RATE HIGH 


Commissioners at the Detroit 
conference got what they asked fon 
last year—special sessions “for com- 
missioners only.” And they liked 
the set-up well enough to ask for 
more of the same next year. Except 
for the brand-new “exclusively for 
commissioners” concept, the ar- 
rangement was like the _ highly- 
rated one used at Cincinnati last 
year (see December 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 412), with one session for 
housing authority commissioners, 
another for their urban renewal 
counterparts, and a luncheon for 
both groups on Tuesday. This 
time, even discussion panels were 
composed entirely of commission- 
ers, instead of the teams of federal 
and local officials featured last year. 
With no executive directors or oth- 
er staff members around to inhibit 
them, the commissioners quickly 
got down to cases on the issues that 
concerned them and, in the process, 
demonstrated that they were seri- 
ously concerned with their jobs and 
had much more to offer their au- 
thorities than their good names. 


Housing commissioners about 
100 strong—got right down to the 
brass tacks topic of “What is a com- 
missioner for?” and defined thei 
job as setting policies, seeing that 
they are carried out . . . but keep 
ing their official fingers out of man- 
agement problems. Clarification of 
commissioners’ responsibilities is es- 
pecially important, they said, since 
under the thumb of a strong exec- 
utive director, commissioners can 
lose both their identity and enthu- 
siasm. The October 4 meeting was 
chaired by Thomas R. Bodine, 
Hartford housing authority com- 
missioner, who defined session aims: 
to give new commissioners a chance 
to learn more about the complex- 
ities of housing as well as their own 
jobs and to provide all commission- 
ers their requested opportunity to 
thrash out ideas away from staff 
pressures. 

Launching into general hous- 
ing problems, the commissioners 
showed particular concern with the 
relation of housing to welfare. Some 
problems they tackled, and sug- 
gested solutions included: 


—Social Services: Adequate hous- 
ing should be supplemented with 
services to help tenants cope with 
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economic and other problems, said 
some, stressing that while author- 
ities shouldn’t get into social work, 
they can serve tenants as a liaison 
to community services. Since man- 
agement aides to do this job would 
be an asset to authorities, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration should 
be encouraged to approve such serv 
ice. The Boston housing authority 
reported success with its pilot proj 
ect (PHA-approved) of utilizing a 
social worker to counsel with 
“problem families.”” A commission- 
er of the New York City authority 
-which has also been pioneering 
in social services—suggested that the 
topic deserved a session of its own 
at next year’s conference. In a 
“show of hands” poll, it was found 
that eight of the authorities rep- 
resented at the session already had 
social workers on their staffs. 


—Juvenile delinquency: Objec- 
tions were voiced to newspaper re 
ports identifying young offenders 
as project tenants, a practice es 
pecially discouraging in communi 
ties where teen-age authority resi- 
dents averaged cleaner records than 
youngsters throughout the city. 
Other authorities, with a higher de 
linquency ratio, sought some form 
of stronger action to curb the prob- 
lem at its core. 


—Relationships with the local 
government and other official bod- 
les: Suggestions included continu- 
ous communication with various 
city departments to obtain greatest 
economy and efficiency in land ac 
quisition and to correlate the pub- 
lic housing program with other 
city plans; checking out with local 
recreation departments to arrange 
“working cogether”’ services for var- 
ied age groups; and “selling” pub- 
lic housing to state legislators. 

Among other topics of special 
interest to the housing commission- 
ers were: housing for the elderly, 
integration of housing projects into 
the community, indoctrination of 
new commissioners, and methods 
of converting public housing to 
private ownership for over-income 
families—with reports from the 
Puerto Rican “delegation” on theit 
experiences on this latter subject. 

Panelists for the housing com- 
missioners’ session were: Lawrence 
L. Christopher, Yonkers housing 
authority commissioner; Martin 


Fine, vice-chairman of the Miami 
housing authority; Ernesto Juan 
Fonfrias, president of the Puerto 
Rico Urban Renewal and Housing 
Corporation; Frank M. Garrity, 
chairman of the McKeesport (Penn 
sylvania) housing authority; Harold 
S. Hurst, Peoria housing author 
ity commissioner; and Mrs. Helen 
M. Wysong, chairman of the Los 
\ngeles county authority. Serving 
as reporter was Mrs. Claire Lindsey, 
administrative assistant, Oakland 
(California) housing authority 


Renewal commissioners put pri- 
mary emphasis on the role of the 
commissioner, not only within his 
own agency but in his relationships 
with newspapers, other officials, and 
the general public. At their Ox 
tober 3 meeting, led by Chester R. 
Martin, chairman of the Providence 
Redevelopment Agency,. commis 
sioner responsibilities were defined 
by one commissioner as employing 
a good executive director and giv 
ing him full charge of management 
and staff, with commissioners re 
taining responsibility for public, 
official, and political relations and 
working for the selection of high 
calibre citizens for board vacancies. 
In Milwaukee, the job of keeping 
city council informed was handled 
by bringing in a councilman as a 
member of the agency, reported 
that city’s councilman-commission 
er. Discussion on press relations 
ranged from the problem of a com 
missioner first learning important 
facts about his own agency from 
the newspapers—“inevitable,”” said 
one; to the question of whether re 
porters should be welcomed at 
agency meetings—“yes,” agreed 
most. Commissioners pooled expe 
riences about tax exemption for im 
provements, various phases of land 
acquisition, relocation, middle-in 
come housing, and financing and 
polished off their session with a 
request for more such meetings in 
the future. 

In addition to Mr. Martin, pat 
ticipants included: Walter S. Fried 
of New York City, Damon J. Keith 
of Detroit, Jerry Thompson of Val 
lejo, Eileen Rue of Stockton, Judge 
George R. Perry of Inkster, and 
Virgil A. Place of South Bend. 

Serving as the session’s reporter 
was Joseph Nevin, urban renewal 
consultant, of Newark, formerly 
with the city’s renewal agency. 
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T&M SESSIONS ARE LIVELY, UNCONVENTIONAL 


lechnical and maintenance con- 
ference sessions took a lively and 
unconventional turn to provide 
plenty of entertainment as well as 
practical ideas. Included were a 
human relations skit, followed by 
discussion with the cast; a showing 
of slides on technical innovations 
where the audience got into the 
act again; and a box lunch tour of 
Detroit housing projects, winding 
up at the central maintenance shop 
where demonstrations of new main 
tenance methods and machines 
were featured. Highlights of the 
events follow. 


SLIDES 

“How we did it” was the theme 
of the lead-off Technical and Main 
tenance session at Detroit, featum 
ing slides illustrating innovations 
that authorities all over the coun 
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Participants in the T&M skit 
included Norman Crecelius of 

St. Louis, Fred Kretschmar of 
Detroit, Chester A. Amedia 

of Youngstown, and William Knop 
of Baltimore—all with 

housing authorities 

in their respective communities 


try are developing to conquer knot 
ty maintenance problems. Over 50 
maintenance chiefs and aides saw 
the slides, then pitched in with 
more hints from their own experi 
ence at the October 3 session, led by 
T&M Section Chairman Caspian S. 
Holt, maintenance supervisor fon 
the Richmond, Virginia redevelop- 
ment and housing authority. 
Value of sharing troubleshooting 
techniques was indicated by one 
executive director in attendance, 
who said, within earshot of Session 
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Reporter Chester A. Amedia, main 
tenance superintendent at the 
Youngstown housing authority: “I 
thought my authority had all the 
problems and solutions, but here 
today in the last hour or so, I've 
gained years of housing mainte 
nance experience .. . and my trip 
to Detroit, for this session alone, 
was well worth it.” 
Among the ideas presented: 


-Man hours were sliced in half 
by one authority, by using a screen 
door repair cart to fix doors on the 
spot, rather than hauling them off 
to the shop. 


Preventive maintenance was 
the slide topic that won liveliest 
audience response. The technique: 
“ounce of prevention” visits, on a 
day-to-day, apartment-to-apartment 
basis, by a fully stocked mainte 
nance cart. With services of just 
one man, each apartment is thor 
oughly inspected and all items re 
quiring maintenance—except paint 
ing—are repaired pronto. The sys 
tem was said to have cut mainte 
nance costs 20 per cent for one 
authority, while another reported 
a similar system brought a 75 pet 
cent reduction in maintenance calls. 


-Lawn mower maintenance 
proved the key to good lawn main- 
tenance by tenants, a southern au 
thority showed through its slide 
demonstration. 


—Slides from another authority 
demonstrating a new wall washing 
technique—using trisodium-phos- 
phate, wall brushes, and squeegees 
—carried the message that wall 
washing time had been reduced 70 
per cent, with no loss of quality. 


—A full length mirror in a neat 
shop sets up a psychological effect 
that spruces up workmanship 
throughout the project: that was 
the slide story from another pai 
ticipant. 

For further information about 
the slides, write Mr. Holt, Rich 
mond Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority, Post Office Box 2-AF, 
Richmond 5, Virginia; or Techni- 
cal and Maintenance Information 
Service, National Association ol 
Housing and Redevelopment Ofh 
cials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi 
cago 13, Illinois. 


HUMAN RELATIONS SKIT 
Tre Pray: 
Human Reiations in the Technical 
and Maintenance Job in 
Public Housing 


Cast oF CHARACTERS: 
Maintenance supervisor: 
Norman R. Crecelius, St. 
Maintenance aides: 
Fred R. Kretschmar, Detroit 
Willham F. Knop, Baltimore 


Chester A. Amedia, Youngstown 


Act I 
Three aides are seen in the mainte 
nance shop griping about the boss, 
poor working conditions, lack of 
proper tools, absence of a first aid 
kit, and the like. Enter, the super 
visor, revealing that the shop is run 


Louis 


on a “nonhuman” relations basis 
Result—inefhiciency, low morale 

Act Il 
Same setting, same people .. . but 
human relations has arrived on 
the scene. One aide has received 


$25 for a suggestion to improve 

maintenance operations. New tools, 

first aid kits have appeared. Mo 

rale, efficiency, interest in safety 

have soared. Everyone is happy, in 

cluding the boss. 
THE ENb 

Although the dramatization 
might be considered a gross exag 
geration, said Mr. Crecelius, ‘“‘au 
thor” of the skit and discussion 
leader, it suggests the kind of prob 
lems that can and often do occu 
Human relations in maintenance 
are just as important as in any oth 
er phase of the housing program 
He summed up: “It’s nice to be 
important, but it’s much more im 
portant to be nice.” 

About 80 T&M-ers saw the Ox 
tober 5 skit and enjoyed discussion 
with the cast afterwards, says “‘re- 
viewer” William Schlenke, technical 
director of the Pittsburgh housing 
authority, who reports that discus 
sion concentrated on the following 
areas of human relations: (1) follow 
up on reported grievances should be 
given top priority by supervisors 
(2) awards for ideas vary with dil 
ferent authorities, from cash to ad 
ditional leave to verbal citation: 
(3) elaborate job classifications 
should be eliminated, keeping the 
number to a minimum; (4) juris 
dictional questions often multiply 
where union and nonunion em 
plovees are mixed. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK SAYS: 
LET'S TALK MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 








NAHRO has become increasing 
ly interested in middle-income hous 
ing, since the gap between what 
buyers are able and willing to pay 
for their housing and its actual 
price tag seems to be widening. To 
be sure, NAHRO’s primary hous 
ing emphasis has been, and will 
continue to be, focused on low-in 
come housing .. . and there is still 
much to be done on that front. 
However, as NAHRO’s interest has 
broadened from housing and slum 
clearance to rebuilding cities gen 
erally, it cannot help but be con 
cerned with the subject of middle 
income housing. 

\ permanent Association commit 
tee on middle-income housing, now 
being set up, underlines NAHRO’s 
interest in the subject. Further 
more, serving on the executive 
committee of the new Housing Di 
vision are three particular mem 
bers whose appointment is further 
evidence of the need and desire to 
have housing and redevelopment 
interests, public and private, rep- 
resented across the board. One of 
these appointees is James W. Gay 
nor, New York state commissionet 
of housing. In his state, where high 
land costs, among other influences, 
have pushed housing prices out of 
the reach of not only low-income 
but also lower middle-income 
groups, new approaches are being 
tried by state, local, and private 
groups, as well as by those groups 
operating with federal aid. Another 
appointee to this committee is 
Dwight D. Townsend, director of 
the Washington office of the Coop 
erative League of the USA, which 
has long been interested in provid- 
ing more housing via the cooper- 
ative approach. A third member, 
who is not unaware of the need for 
combining knowledge of all ele- 
ments of our national housing mar- 
ket, is Chester Rapkin, research as- 
sociate professor in the institute for 
urban studies of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Whatever solutions to the prob 
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lems of low-income and middle 
income housing our new commit 
tee and NAHRO’s Program Study 
Committee come up with, one fact 
has become increasingly clear in 
recent years as costs of homebuild 
ing have gone up (and fingerpoint 
ing at private builders, financers, 
real estate men, government bodies, 
or labor groups in trying to assess 
the blame for rising costs is the 
most unrewarding and futile pur 
suit possible) is that somebody is 
going to have to be subsidized if 
price tag and ability to pay are 
voing to be brought into any kind 
of alignment. Directly or indirectly, 
for some groups and some areas, 
either the tenant, the owner, the 
builder, the developer, or the fi 
nancer will have to be subsidized 
for housing where conventional 
private means don’t or can’t do 
the job. 

Barring technological miracles, it 
is unlikely that building costs can 
be reduced beyond a limited point 
in the near future. Likewise, it will 
be a slow process before incomes 
generally can be raised enough for 
all people to be able to afford pri 
vate housing, even though this 
country’s 60 per cent individual 
private home ownership record is 
unique in the world today. Occa 
sionally, unusual circumstances may 
prevail. For example, the housing 
units in the “all electric city” proj 
ect just begun on Chicago's river 
front, will, in effect, be subsidized 
by the commercial facilities (the 
project is backed by union funds 
and a two-way, commercial-residen 
tial mortgage insured by the Fed 
eral Housing Administration, with 
the General Electric Company—its 
equipment is expected to be used- 
pledged to supply temporary finan¢ 
ing.) Or, as another example, Bufa 
lo, where, under the able guidance 
of our former NAHRO President 
Bob Sipprell, a state low-income 
public housing project is being con- 
verted into a private middle-income 
cooperative. Here we have two illus 


trations of imagination and study 
combining to improve the supply 
of middle-income housing, even 
within the existing legislative and 
economic structure. 

The legislative approach toward 
a solution will continue to be used 
and many proposals will be up 
for consideration before the com 
ing and subsequent Congresses—al 
though it shouldn't always be nec 
essary that there be legislation be 
fore new ideas can be approved or 
tried. There will undoubtedly come 
before the Congress proposals tor 
direct loan payments for housing for 
the elderly; recommendations for 
expanded cooperative and limited 
profit housing programs and for 
the raising of the income limits in 
public housing; ideas for granting 
tax exemptions for certain types of 
housing; further authorizations for 
extending the period of amortiza 
tion and reducing the interest rates 
on government-guaranteed home 
loans—to name only a few 
many possibilities 

Some of the foregoing proposals 
will seem more or less realistic o 
unrealistic, depending on 
point of view. But one possibility 
ill of us will agree on is that these 
proposals will be hotly debated 
but what distresses me as a profes 
sional economist is the extent to 
which both sides, or all sides, will 
be arguing in the dark or from 
emotional generalizations. We sim 
ply don’t know enough about the 
facts of the case. The Public Hous 
ing Administration’s commissionet 
truce Savage, at our annual meet 
ing in Detroit described the situa 
tion rather plainly when he said 
‘It is unthinkable that PHA does 
not have an allotment of funds. for 
research with which to work..We 
represent one of the largest se; 


mone 


one § 


ments of the housing industry and 
yet we are not permitted to do re 
search work for the good of the en 
tire industry.” Maybe the prestige 
of a possible future Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs will 
support such a program 

In the meantime, we don't even 
know for sure just what is meant 
by the phrase “middle-income.” For 
the present, we may have to content 
ourselves with Senator Clark’s defi 
nition of the term, advanced last 
May, when he said he meant fam 
ilies “whose incomes are too high 
for admission to low-rent public 
housing but too low to afford the 
range of sales prices and rents re 
Continued column one, page 478) 
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1960 COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Fifty-two commercial exhibitors, occupying 58 booths, participated in the annual 
exhibit of building and maintenance products at NAHRO’s Detroit conference. The 


participatin 
these pages 


firms are listed on pages 476 and 477; it is suggested that authorities keep 
andy and, when in the market for any of the products listed, call first on 


these friends of NAHRO for quotations, specifications, or general information. 


ALLCRAFT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

27 Hayward Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

D. J. Anderson 

Exhibiting: Automatic gas 
water heaters 


AQUATROL LABORA 
TORIES, INC. 

Clifton, New Jersey 

Louis Hament 

Exhibiting: Information on 
Aquatrol boiler water treat 
ment service 


BELCO BRASS DIVISION, 
MILLER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

17640 Grand River 





Detroit 17, Michigan 

H. E. LaDow 

Exhibiting: Faucets 
and faucet stems 


BRENEMAN-HART- 
SHORN, INC. 

2045 Reading Road 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

F. W. Lambert 

Exhibiting: Window shades 


BROWN STOVE WORKS, 
INC. 

Carolina Avenue 

Cleveland, Tennessee 

E. R. Kimsey 

Exhibiting: Gas ranges 


BURROUGHS 
CORPORATION 

6071 Second Avenue 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

L. D. Lanham 

Exhibiting: Special housing 
authority accounting 
machines 


CUSHMAN MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

W. J. Mitchell 

Exhibiting: Cushman 
“Truckster” 


DEVAC, INC. 

5900 Wayzata Boulevard 

Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

A. P. Grill 

Exhibiting: Combination 
doors and windows; 
replacement sash; 
“Glass Wall” units 


DE VOE & RAYNOLDS, 
INC. 

P. O. Box 1863 

Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Robert Scheirer 

Exhibiting: Paints 


EAGLE RANGE & MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 

119 South 14th Street 

Belleville, Illinois 

George G. Super 

Exhibiting: Eagle ranges 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

13365 Michigan Avenue 

Detroit, Michigan 

Gene Bruce 

Exhibiting: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


ENDURE-A-LIFETIME 
PRODUCTS, INC. 

2375 N.W. 75th Street 

Miami 47, Florida 

Jesse A. Kimmel 

Exhibiting: “Endure-A-Dor” 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAI 
CHEMICALS 

P. O. Box 430 

Yonkers, New York 

D. B. Whitlow 

Exhibiting: Diazinon 
insecticide 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

900 Union Commerce 
Building 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Lou Rich, Jr. 

Exhibiting: Paint 


HIRAM F. GODWIN 
& SON, INC. 
22366 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 19, Michigan 
H. H. Godwin 
Exhibiting: Grass 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 

Division of Studebaker 
Packard Corporation 

Box 35 

Dunbar, West Virginia 

Tom Gaylor 

Exhibiting: Gravely tractoi 
and attachments and 
“Clean-cut” mowers 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 

60 Eleventh Avenue, N.E. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

W. E. Salovich 

Exhibiting: Graco “Hydra- 
Spray” (airless spray equip 
ment) ; compressor; reel 
with hose applicable to 
Graco “Hydra-Spray”’ 


HARCO CORPORATION 

1600 East 71st Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 

A. R. Corlett 

Exhibiting: Corrosion 
control services 


THE HOME WINDOW 
COMPANY 

1120 Sandusky Street 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Don Graves 

Exhibiting: Storm windows, 
storm doors 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

O. T. Anderson 

Exhibiting: Cub “Lo-Boy” 
tractor with “Danco” 
mower and front- 
mounted blade 


KINGSLEY MANUFAC- 
TrURING COMPANY 
AND MODERN WINDOW 
AWNING COMPANY 

Kingsley Manufacturing 
Company: 25301 Glendale 


Avenue, Detroit 39, 
Michigan 

Modern Window Awning 
Company: 630 Marshall 
Street, Youngstown, Ohio 

Walter Krantz 

Exhibiting: “Slim Line”’ 
hydraulic door closer and 
“Moco Heliarc” welded 
aluminum combination 
storm doors and screens 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 

175 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

John W. Mack 

Exhibiting: Information 
about hospitalization and 
retirement plans 


MASTIC TILE DIVISION 
Ruberoid Company 

P. O. Box 128 

Vails Gate, New York 
Seymour Zelnick 
Exhibiting: Floor tiles 


MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

134 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago 2, Illinois 

Leonard A. Worsek 

Exhibiting: Appraisal sery 
ices; planning, economic 
and market research; and 
urban renewal consultation 


THE MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Victory Square 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Donald A. Kellin 

Exhibiting: Literature 
describing the “Tenants 
Security Plan” 


tHE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 

Dayton 9, Ohio 

J. L. Durst 

Exhibiting: Business 
machines 


NATIONAL CHEMSEARCH 
CORPORATION 

1550 Page Industrial 

Boulevard 

St. Louis 32, Missouri 

Irvin L. Levy 

Exhibiting: Maintenance 
chemicals 


NATIONAL HEALTH & 
WELFARE RETIRE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

800 Second Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

S. H. Ourbacker 

Exhibiting: Literature about 
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the new housing authority 
retirement plan 


OHIO TOOL & ENGINEER- 


ING COMPANY 
128 North Spring Street 
Springfield, Ohio 
Richard T. Hale 
Exhibiting: “Dual Electric 
Eel,” “Handle” drain 
cleaner, “Electric Eel, Jr.” 


THE PEROLIN COMPANY, 


INC. 
1112 West 37th Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
H. R. Strong 
Exhibiting: Water system 
treatment 


PERMAGLAS DIVISION 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

P. O. Box 28 

Kankakee, Illinois 

Dave Coon 

Exhibiting: Water heaters 
and heating equipment 


PERMA-TOP COMPANY 

410 Shadyhill Road 

Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvani: 

]. P. Richtarsic 

Exhibiting: Incinerato1 
equipment 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GLASS COMPANY 

Paint Division 

One Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

N. A. Mason 

Exhibiting: Paints 


PLEX TONE CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA 

2141 McCarter Highway 

Newark 4, New Jersey 

b. F. Ames 

Exhibiting: Paints 


PYRROLE CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

817 Spring Lane 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Howard Arbaugh 

Exhibiting: Insecticides; 


sprayers, pumps 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 

1400 West Independence 
Boulevard 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

M. Brokmeyer 

Exhibiting: Faucet repair 
system; plumbing 
specialties 


REPUBLIC TRANS-CON 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 

342 West 12th Street 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Gordon L. Reever 

Exhibiting: Republic water 
heaters 


RIDGE PLASTICS 
COMPANY 

310 Clark Street 

Elyria, Ohio 

Douglas Falkenburg 

Exhibiting: Tile 

SANFAX CORPORATION 

P.O. Box 604 

Atlanta 1, Georgia 

Lou Ruff 

Exhibiting: Chemicals 


December 1960 


SCHLAGE LOCK 
COMPANY 

2201 Bayshore Boulevard 

San Francisco, California 

C. M. Luthy 

Exhibiting: Locks 


J. A. SEXAUER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 

2503 Third Avenue 

New York 51, New York 

H. F. Springhorn 

Exhibiting: Plumbing repais 
parts and tools 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
$300 West Lake Street 
Chicago 24, Illinois 

Charles C. Allen 
Exhibiting: Flush valves 


STANDARD COATED 
PRODUCTS, INC 

Buchanan, New York 

J. C. Kirby 

Exhibiting: “Super Sanitas’ 
fabric wall covering 


THE SUNRAY STOVE 
COMPANY 

135 Park Avenuc 

Delaware, Ohio 

George M. Wolfe 

Exhibiting: Gas ranges 


G. H. TENNANT 
COMPANY 

701 North Lilac Drive 

Minneapolis 22, Minnesota 

Harold Bordewich 

Exhibiting: Model 80 
vacuumized sweeper 


TUFF-KOTE COMPANY 

214 Seminary Avenue 

Woodstock, Illinois 

Forrest Nall 

Exhibiting: Waterproof 
“Tuff-Kote” Crack-Patch- 
ing with Glass Fabric 


UNITED LACQUER 

MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

1001 West Elizabeth Avenue 

Linden, New Jersey 

Lou Cantor 

Exhibiting: Paints 


WAYNE MANUFACTUR.- 
ING COMPANY 

1201 East Lexington Street 

Pomona, California 

W. W. Kingman 

Exhibiting: Power sweepers 


WEISER COMPANY 

4100 Ardmore Avenue 

South Gate, California 

Paul Ranslow 

Exhibiting: Residential 
locks 


ROY WENZLICK & 
COMPANY 

706 Chestnut Street 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 

James R. Appel 

Exhibiting: Real estate 
appraisal services 


WEST. CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 

42-16 West Street 

Long Island City 1, 
New York 





1960 EXHIBIT PRIZE WINNERS 

Here are the names of lucky prize winners, together with 

the names of prize contributors. 

Clyde C. Noe, Dayton, Ohio—$100, NAHRO 

Henry J. McGuinn, Richmond, Virginia—$75, Sloan Valv« 
Company 

Alice Nettell, Virginia, Minnesota—$50, J. A. Sexaucr 
Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 

Leo Stern, Washington, D. C.—$30, J. A. Sexauer Manu 
facturing Company, Incorporated 

William V. Varnado, Ferndale, Michigan—$25, Sloan Valve 
Company 

Robert L. Bell, Kansas City, Missouri—$25, Breneman 
Hartshorn, Incorporated 

Mrs. Frances Zeigler, Joliet, Ilinois—$20, J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 

Philip Hartil, Taunton, Massachusetts—$10, Home Window 
Company 

Nathan F. 8. Porter, Huntsville, Alabama—Polaroid land 
camera, The Perolin Company 

Daniel Donchian, New Haven, Connecticut—clectric try 
pan, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Chester A. Davidio, Leominster, Massachusetts—electri« 
fry pan, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

E. W. Snider, Birmingham, Alabama—electric fry pan 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Cy Lawrence, Detroit, Michigan—kitchen faucet, Belco 
Brass Division, Miller Manufacturing Company 

Joseph C. Murphy, Joliet, Ilinois—kitchen faucet, Belco 
Brass Division, Miller Manufacturing Company 

Charles W. Ross, Seattle, Washington—Hande drain clean 
er, Ohio Tool and Engineering Company 

Stephan Mihalko, Perth Amboy, New Jerscy—stainless steel 
P.C.C. sprayer, Pyrrole Chemical Corporation 

Mrs. Hedwig Woods, Harrison, New Jersey—standard doo 
mirror, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

George ]. Vermeire, Sharon, Pennsylvania—one case No 
Mus-Tops, Western Mineral Products Company 

Roy Vitousek, ]r., Honolulu, Hawaii—one case Vylon latex 
United Lacquer Manufacturing Corporation 

W. J. Ruggaber, Savannah, Georgia—one case Multakolo: 
United Lacquer Manufacturing Corporation 

Mrs. W. C. White, San Antonio, Texas—Super Sanitas 
bathroom wall covering, Standard Coated Products 
Incorporated 

Ed Horwinski, Oakland, California—Super Sanilas kitchen 
wall covering, Standard Coated Products, Incorporated 

Felix O'Neil, Lawrence, Massachusetts—Residential Ap 
praisal Manual, Roy Wenzlick & Company 

Alice Nettell, Eveleth, Minnesota—Residential Appraisal 
Manual, Roy Wenzlick & Company 

Mrs. D. L. Morris, Ferndale, Michigan—Chemex coffee 
maker, Aquatrol Laboratories, Incorporated 

Mrs. Fred R. Kretchmar, Detroit, Michigan—Chemex coffce 
maker, Aquatrol Laboratories, Incorporated 

Mrs. Sarah Shelby Dunn, Washington, D. C.—50-star Amer 
ican flag, with pole and stand, Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 

A. M. Devine, Port Angeles, Washington—faucet repair kit 
Radiator Specialty Company 

Jack Curms, Maywood, Illinois—faucet repair kit, Radiator 
Specialty Company 

John Sherbun, Mishawaka, Indiana—faucet repair kit 
Radiator Specialty Company 

B. C. Wimberly, Meridian, Mississippi—faucet repair kit, 
Radiator Specialty Company 

Ten additional delegates won one dozen golf balls each: 


balls were the gift of the International Harvester 
Company 





Raymond C, Goodwin 
Exhibiting: Special purpose 
and floor cleaners; dust 


WESTERN MINERAL 


1720 Madison Street, N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Warren L. Meech! 
Exhibiting: “Perltex” spray 


surfacer, “Perltex” paint 
additive, “Drytex” textur 
ing machine 


WESTINGHOUSF 
ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

246 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 

W. E. Slabaugh 

Exhibiting: Laundry 
equipment, refrigerators 
and ranges 


control products; 
insecticides, deodorants 
and disinfectants 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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IN WINDOW 
COVERING 


WINDOW 
SHADES 


WASHABLE 
STAIN-PROOF 
FLAME-RESISTANT 
TEAR RESISTANT 
WELDED HEMS 


DURABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 


@ ECONOMICAL 


Write for samples and prices 


Manufactured by 


Joseph F. Dumais 
COMPANY 
2 WEAVER ST. 
FALL RIVER MASS. 


PRESIDENT'S CORNER— 


(Continued from page 475) 


quired tor satisfactory new private 


housing being produced under the 
existing federal programs of assist- 
ance to private enterprise in hous- 
ing.” Older or remodeled housing 
might also be included in this defi 
nition, along with new housing. 

It is evident that any definition 
of “middle income’ must be sub 
ject to great variations from one 
metropolitan area to another and 
from city to country within regions. 
I am reasonably certain, too, that 
there have been important changes 
since the 1950 census in the family 
income composition of the popula 
tion and in quality of housing 
standards, which is hard to meas 
ure. It is to be hoped that the 1960 
census can come up as quickly as 
possible with at least some up-to- 
date answers on the condition of 
housing and on current family in- 
comes. 

With this and other information, 
Congress certainly will be in a bet- 
ter position to decide among the 
various proposals that will be made 
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by different interest groups. Again, 
[ think it is important to remember 
that all of us, whether our primary 
interest lies in the public or private 
sector of the housing field—and in 
perspective we can’t forget that the 
latter is the bigger part of the 
whole—are interested in the same 
goal, namely, better housing and 
better cities for all the people of 
this country, regardless of their in- 
come, occupation, station in life, 
race, color, or creed, 

Karl L. Falk, December 1960 


RELOCATION— 

(Continued from page 461) 
tenant-businesses; temporary relo 
cation tor those who are willing 
and able to return to the area. 


Gaps in the present program: In 
adequate payments; no provision 
lor loss of income and good will: 
difficulty in getting back into the 
old neighborhood; rigidity in tim 
ing the moves. 


Recommendations: Among rec 
ommendations Dr. Kinnard cited 
for legislative and administrative 
action to smooth the business relo- 
cation path: (1) make small busi- 
ness relocation as much a part of 
urban renewal planning as family 
relocation; (2) include staff per 
sonnel to give needed nonfinancial 
help to the relocatees; (3) develop 
special provisions for cases where 
maximum assistance is still nom 
inal; (4) devise some means to pro- 
vide loans, or grants, for loss of 
income during the transitional pet 
iod; (5) step up the program of 
sharing data and experience by all 


agencies with knowledge of busi- 
ness relocation. 


Discussion from the floor concen- 
trated on questions such as: Are 
outside consultants of value? Is 
relocation overemphasized? What 
about businesses doomed for failure 
despite urban renewal? Can a local 
agency exercise the option to give 
relocation payment only to those 
moving into standard housing? How 
can Congress be encouraged to ex- 
pand the scope of relocation pay 
ments to include the first month’s 
rent? How does cost per family 
compare in the “social work” meth 
od of relocation and the “pay in 
centive”” method? 


INTERNATIONAL EVENING— 
(Continued from page 452) 

seen as a mass from the distance; 
as one drew closer, he could ap 
preciate the variety of articulation; 
and, as he came up to it, he saw the 
beauty and warmth of detail. That 
this is seldom true today is perhaps 
due to the fact that our buildings 
are seen mostly at 35 miles per hour. 


-regard for architectural heritage 
The architect of today seldom ex 
presses the obligation of “the new” 
to “the old.” Typical of the way 
the automobile-inspired ‘“‘finsman- 
ship” has come to apply also to 
capital goods and buildings is the 
reaction, Professor Adamson said, 
of a young architect with whom he 
once was discussing the work of an 
old architect. The young man com- 
plained that the oldster had not 
advanced. Said he: “His work still 
looks as if it had been built in the 
1930s.” 





MISSING FROM THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL ... 

a credit. Credit for the whimsically executed designs for the re 
building of Washington, D. C.’s waterfront that were pictured on 
pages 389 and 399 of the November JourNAL should go to Mrs. 
Cloethiel Smith. Mrs. Smith, a member of a Washington archi 
tectural firm known as Satterlee & Smith, already has brought 
honor to the redevelopment field through her work on Capitol 
Park Apartments, a Roger Stevens-James Scheuer-sponsored Title 
I job, which was a winner in a 1960 American Institute of Archi 
tects design competition (see February JOURNAL, page 71). 


—the dollar-and-cents story on Eastwick. The financial facts on 
Philadelphia’s Eastwick rebuilding job (see November JOURNAL, 
page 406) go like this: the Reynolds Metals Company bid was 
for re-use value of the site—plus $250,000. This amount was 
$250,000 more than was offered by the second runner in the bid 
ding, a combine made up of local builders. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


THERE'S CONCERN IN SOME QUARTERS (see Grady Clay's obser- 
vations on the “Buccaneers” in the November JourNAL, page 401) about 
what misfortunes may happen in renewal to the cities that ignore the 
importance of urban design. Now comes a book that analyzes the mental 
image of the city as reported by the ordinary people who live there and, 
on this evidence, attempts to pin down the visual elements that make 
a city dear to a man and contribute to his general satisfaction and 
happiness in living there. It is not pure aesthetics that Kevin Lynch, 
the author and researcher for The Image of the City (see listing), is 
talking about but largely what he calls “legibility’—the “ease with which 
[a city’s] parts can be recognized and can be organized into a coherent 
pattern.” 


Fairly small city areas—214x1l4 miles (which, however, are larger than 
area most redevelopment projects affect)—were the sites explored in the 
research, in three widely different cities: Boston, Jersey City, and Los 
Angeles. The 60 people surveyed were talked with, taken walks with, 
and asked to map their impressions to express their feelings. (Mr. Lynch 
reports they did this with considerable interest, including the lady from 
Jersey City who regretfully said there was “nothing special” to characterize 
her town: “There isn’t anything that if someone came here from a fat 
place, that I could say, ‘Oh, I want you to see this, this is so beautiful.’ ’’) 
To measure the information with a common denominator that could 
serve as guide in redesign or new design of cities and city areas, the 
impressions were related to five elements: (1) paths; (2) edges—lineat 
elements or barriers, such as rivers; (3) nodes—junctures or decision 
points; (4) districts— sections one “goes into”; and (5) landmarks. 


Reactions of the people with respect to these elements are given in detail, 
with illustrations to make the points; and thereafter a chapter follows 
on city form, utilizing the findings. Among the many fascinating con- 
clusions: natural factors—topography—are helpful to making the good 
effect (Mr. Lynch considers Bunker Hill in Los Angeles, now “buried,” 
as offering great chance in rebuilding to utilize the landscape); but man 
made elements can help congeniality too. Also: a landmark is not neces- 
sarily a large object. Space and breadth of view, and panorama, are 
important and sought out by the people in their daily routines in the city. 


The method of making the study is explained in an appendix, so that 
planners and designers and urban renewalists in other cities can utilize 
the system. How to achieve satisfying visual form, once surveys like these 
have been made and the designers’ have produced their lay-outs? Mr. 
Lynch thinks it is possible through general zoning provisions; advisory 
review; and “persuasive influence over private design,” hewing to strict 
controls “at critical points and to the positive design of public facilities 
such as highways or civic building.” Education of the citizen to be 
aware of urban design and what designers are talking about is a most 
important key, he points out, and suggests this can be done gradually, 
through school and university classes. (We can see the makings of an 
interesting television program or series here, too: What do you see when 
you go down Main Street? How would you like it changed? What would 
you do?) 


NEW FROM NAHRO 
Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


date, including the recommendation of- 
fered in the 1960 program resolution for 
a central resource agency for relocation 
(see page 436) . 


CITIZENS WORKING HERE!—A List 


NAHRO RECOMMENDATIONS ON : , : 
of References on Community Organiza- 


RELOCATION POLICY. 4 pp. mimeo- 


graphed. Free. tion for Urban Renewal. N413. Revised 
States the Association's original policy, Edition, November 1960. 4 pp., dittoed. 
adopted July 1955, and amendments to Free. 


December 1960 


SELECTED REFERENCES FOR COM- 
MUNITIES CONCERNING THEM- 
SELVES WITH HOUSING FOR THE 
AGED. N421. Revised Edition, November 
1960. 6 pp., dittoed. Free. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON FAMILY 
AND BUSINESS RELOCATION CAUS- 
ED BY URBAN RENEWAL AND OTH- 
ER PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. N428. 
Revised Edition November 1960. 6 pp., 
dittoed. Free. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice during the past month. Copies may 
be available to others directly from orig- 
inating source. 


DOWNTOWN FRESNO’S FUTURE. 
1960. Folder. 6 pp., illustrated and with 
text detail. Redevelopment Agency of the 
City of Fresno, 410 Abby Street, Fresno, 
California. 


THIS IS THE NEW HIGH STREET 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 1960. Folder, illus- 
trated. Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock, 121 Second Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


RELOCATION IN THE WESTROCK 
URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT. 1960. 
6 pp. Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock, 121 Second Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


DOWNTOWN PROGRESS Newsletter 
(six issues: May—September 1960, describ- 
ing organization of National Capital 
Downtown Committee, its program in 
brief, progress to date). Downtown Prog- 
ress, 711 14th Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C, 


RIDGE STREET RENEWAL PROJECT: 
Village of Hastings-on-Hudson. 1960. 8 
pp- Raymond and May Associates, Pleas- 
antville, New York. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


THE IMAGE OF THE CITY, by Kevin 

Lynch. 1960. 194 pp., illustrated. $5.50. 

The Technology Press & Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
See introduction. 


NEW CHALLENGES AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR ARCHITECTS IN UR- 
BAN RENEWAL PROJECTS. Spring 
1960 issue of Architects’ Report, Official 
Publication of the Baltimore Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. 31 pp. 
$1. Baltimore Chapter, AIA, 1025 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

Ideas here, from local architects and 
other professionals, some of whom are en- 
gaged in the Baltimore “renaissance,” and 
some elsewhere, to stimulate thinking on 
the many ways of accomplishing city re- 
newal. 


SELECTING AREAS FOR CONSERVA- 
TION. Technical Guide 3. 1960. 14 pp. 
15 cents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

First steps for the locality leaders who 
want to do something about upgrading 
and maintenance of housing standards 
but doubt they need renewal (at the 
moment, at least). Written so that it may 
help answer the query: “Are we blighted?” 
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New Maintenance Products 





RESTORES FUEL OIL TANKS 





A 20-year guarantee against in- 
ternal corrosion of fuel oil storage 
tanks repaired by the Maraweld 
process is cited by the Marblette 
Corporation as evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of the repair technique 
that it sponsors. Essentially, the 
method consists of applying suc- 
cessive layers of epoxy resin and 
fibrous glass to make a laminate 
“impenetrable to oils, acids, or 
moisture.” 

The resulting coating is said to 
be resistant to corrosion, to be mil- 
dew proof, and to possess a tensile 
strength of 7000 pounds and a 
bursting strength of 1000 pounds 
per square inch. 

In addition to the effectiveness 
of the laminate, the process is de- 
scribed as having three other vir- 
tues. One, it is “low-cost.” Two, 
the resin will harden at room tem- 
perature and some repairs can be 
made in as little as three hours. 
Three, tanks repaired by the Mara- 
weld process “require no further 
attention during at least the 20-year 
period during which the guarantee 
is in effect.” 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Mar- 
blette Corporation, Long Island 
City, New York. 


NEW USE FOR WATER RAM 

The Hydraulic Water Ram can 
now be used to remove rust and 
corrosion from hot water lines in 
addition to its basic job of cleaning 
blocked drains through the use of 
compressed air. The added func- 
tion is said to be made possible by 
means of an adapter hose with a 
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standard threaded fitting for the 
Ram nozzle and a “nonslip” clamp 
attachment for the hot water fau- 
cet. 

To clear hot water lines of rust 
and corrosion that reduce normal 
water flow, the adapter hose is 
clamped to the faucet and the Ram 
is loaded by means of its self-con- 
tained hand compressor to about 
150 pounds. Then the faucet is 
turned on full force and the com- 
pressed air load is triggered off. 
When the hose is disconnected from 
the faucet, the loosened particles 
of rust and corrosion will flow out. 
In some cases, the manufacturer 
says, it may be necessary to repeat 
the operation. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Hy- 
draulic Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut. 


HARDER THAN CONCRETE 

For the authority faced with the 
necessity for patching or surfacing 
concrete and seeking a material 
that will be harder than concrete 
(as might be required in a loading 
dock or shop floor) or less slippery 
than concrete (as might be desir- 
able in a pedestrian ramp or spray 
pool) Glid-Crete may be worth in- 
vestigating. 

In addition to its nonslip char- 
acteristics and its abrasion and im- 
pact resistance, this new epoxy com- 
pound by Glidden is described as 
being stronger than concrete, as ad- 
hering better than concrete to con- 
crete, as having better chemical re- 
sistance. 

Glid-Crete is a three-part formula 
of an epoxy resin base, a converter, 
and sand. One gallon of the base, 
one-quarter gallon of the converter, 
and a 52-pound bag of sand will 
produce about 414 gallons of mix- 
ture that will cover about 30 square 
feet with a 14 inch film. The work- 
ing time for the material is one 
hour at 80° F but this period in- 
creases in lower temperatures or 
when using thin layers. 

Layers of 4, inch to 14 inch can 
be trowelled on and feather edged, 
while special equipment can be ob- 
tained when it is desirable to spray 
the mix. The company reports that 
“under normal weather conditions” 
Glid-Crete will take traffic after an 


overnight air dry and that complete 
hardness is achieved after a two- 
weeks curing period. 

Sweeping and washing with a 
detergent are said to be sufficient 
surface preparation in most cases, 
although etching with muriatic acid 
is recommended where the old con- 
crete is very dirty, since the com- 
pound will not stick to grease, oil, 
dirt, or other foreign matter. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: The 
Glidden Company, 900 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Free Literature 








Pre-framed Floor Construction 

A new, low-cost approach to floor sys- 
tems for residential and light commercial 
construction is described in a booklet on 
the Insta-Floor panel construction meth- 
od. Publication was prepared by and is 
available from: Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation, 1119 A Street, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


Adhesive Bonding Charts 

Iwo charts designed to show at a glance 
the specifications for bonding practically 
anv combination of materials in either in- 
sulation or ceramic tile applications can 
be obtained from: Miracle Adhesives Cor- 
poration, 250 Pettit Avenue, Bellmore, 
New York. 


Cleaning Materials and Floor Finishes 

Short specifications and detailed infor- 
mation on the performance characteristics 
of floor finishes, waxes, cleaners, and other 
products. Discussion of recommended uses 
and testing methods said to serve as a use- 
ful guide for buying such items “no mat- 
ter what the brand.” Material comes in 
file folders for handy reference from: 
Johnson’s Wax, Service Products Division, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Air Registers and Diffusers 

Catalog No. 60 A-C contains 72 pages 
of varied data on Air Control Products’ 
line of registers, grills, diffusers, and sheet 
metal screws. Specifications, capacities, se- 
lection charts, dimensions, installation di- 
agrams and instructions, and list prices 
are given. Direct requests to: Air Con- 
trol Products, Incorporated, Coopersville, 
Michigan. 


Epoxy Compounds 

A six-page technical bulletin, labelled 
SEC 759, describes typical repair, construc- 
tion, and maintenance applications of 
Sika epoxy compounds. Order from: Sika 
Chemical Corporation, 35 Gregory Ave- 
nue, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Copper Pipe and Tubing 

Anaconda is offering a new 58-page 
manual on copper pipe and tube prod- 
ucts for plumbing, heating, air condition- 
ing, and refrigeration uses. Contains num- 
erous tables, charts, and diagrams. Write 
for copy of publication B-J to: Depart- 
ment SBR, Anaconda American Brass 
Company, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 
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New Construction Products 





NO-GRIND FAUCET VALVE 


Whether or not the loading of a 
shotgun shell inspired Kohler’s new 
faucet valve, as the company claims, 
the Valvet does seem to have some 
sure-fire advantages when it comes 
to reducing wear on washers and 
seats and changing washers and 
seats. 

The “compact valve unit with 
the velvet action” is shown in the 
closed position in a faucet at the 
right in the above drawing and in 
the open position at the left. The 
Valvet consists of a chromium 
plated brass seat with a nylon base; 
a plunger with a reversible washer; 
a nonrising stem; and a_ sleeve 
(which the manufacturer compares 
to a shotgun shell casing) that holds 
the seat and guides the plunger. 

The reduction in wear on seat 
and washer is achieved because the 
stem pushes the plunger and _ its 
washer straight down to the seat 
rather than the washer being twist- 
ed onto the seat with a grinding 
motion. The plunger is kept from 
turning by “rails” on its sides that 
are guided by matching “slots” in 
the sleeve. 

To replace the washer, the stem 
and plunger are lifted out of the 
sleeve and the washer is removed 
by loosening the screw that holds it 
to the plunger. Since the washer is 
reversible, it can be turned over 
and used again. 

With the stem and plunger re- 
moved, the seat can be changed 
simply by lifting the sleeve out with 
the finger and pushing or prying 
the seat away from the bottom of 
the sleeve. A new seat can then be 
popped into the sleeve. No special 
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tools are needed for any part of the 
operation; a wrench and = screw 
driver will do the whole job. 

Kohler also calls attention to the 
nonrising stem, which needs no lu- 
brication, eliminates the accumu 
lation of packing residue, and re 
duces wear on stem packing. 

The Valvet, which is interchange 
able in every compression type fau 
cet in the company’s “newly de 
signed line,” is said to have been 
operable after cycling machine 
tests equal to 100 turns of the fau 
cet every day for nearly 50 years. 

Be sure to mention the JouRNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Koh 
ler Company, Kohler, Wisconsin. 


QUICK SWITCH 
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Considering the number of light 
switches to be wired in new build- 
ings, the quick connection and in- 
spection made possible by Sierra 
Q-T switches should speed up one 
phase of construction. In addition, 
Q-T switches offer the same advan 
tages in rewiring or replacing them, 
once installed. 

Connections can be made quickly 
because the conductor can be at 
tached to the terminal slot without 
bending the wire around the bind- 
ing screw. Yet, the connection is 
held in a “vise-like grip” because 
the wire is gripped in a “trough” 
formed by undercutting the bind- 
ing screw on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, curving the ter- 
minal contact base to form a “val- 
ley” to receive the wire. Moreover, 
the contact base has alternately an- 
gled teeth that bite into the wire as 
the binding screw is tightened. 





Although the wire is inserted 
from the rear as in back wiring, the 
connection can be checked quickly 
because the terminal slot is open as 
in side wiring. The open terminal 
is also designed to give ample space 
for looping the wire when neces 
sary and is said to give four times 
as much electrical contact as not 
mal looped wiring. 

The new 
meet 


switches are said to 
all codes and standards and 
to be fully approved for both in 
candescent and fluorescent loads to 
maximum rated capacity. They may 
also be used to control motors when 
full load current does not exceed 
80 per cent of the switch ratings 
that range from 120 to 277 volts, 
a-c. Both 15 and 20 amp types are 
available, the latter identified by a 


half red, half black case 


Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Sierra 
Electric Corporation, 15100 South 
Figueroa Street, Box 85, Gardena, 
California. 


PLASTIC FACED FIRE DOORS 

Here's a door (designed prima 
rily for indoor use) that is resistant 
to dirt, damage, and fire and has 
certain installation advantages as 
well. United States Plywood makes 
the door, which consists of USP’s 
incombustible Weldrok core faced 
on both sides with Micarta, the 
Westinghouse plastic laminate. 

T he new doors beat both Class 
B and Class C ratings from Undet 
writers Laboratories. The Class B 
rating makes them suitable for use 
in stairwells and other vertical shaft 
openings, while the C rating per 
mits their use as apartment doors 
opening into corridors when build 
ing or fire regulations call for such 
ratings. 

Fire safety aside, USP points to 
other advantages of their latest ad 
dition to their line. The Micarta 
surface, for instance, is said to mean 
“easy, damp cloth maintenance” 
and to provide resistance to stain 
ing, chemicals, heat, cold, and 
dampness. Micarta also eliminates 
the need for push plates and kick 
plates, the company says, and no 
on-site finishing is required. In ad 
dition, the doors can be shipped to 
the installation site pre-fitted and 
machined for hardware. 

Be sure to mention the Jour 
NAL OF Housinc when writing to: 
United States Plywood Corpora 
tion, 55 West 44th Street, New 
York 536. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A172-——Renewal Planner 

The Redevelopment Agency and Plan- 
ning Board of Newport, Rhode Island in- 
vites applications for renewal planner, 
first resident planning position to be 
opened. City is in second year under 
“workable program” approval; is present- 
ly planning an unusual and challenging 
urban renewal project of modernizing 
blighted waterfront business district while 
preserving and restoring historic sites 
within the area. Planner with renewal ex- 
perience and feeling for antiquity will fill 
the bill. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Redevelopment Agency, City 
Hall, Newport, Rhode Island. 


A176—Redevelopment Director 

Applications are being accepted for the 
position of redevelopment director for the 
Portland (Maine) slum clearance and re- 
development authority. Director will také 
full charge of the program in the same 
capacity as a city department head, under 
general supervision of city manager, who 
functions as executive director to the au- 
thority. Program consists of: a 7.6-acre 
clearance project—nearly complete; a 59- 
acre rehabilitation project—with acquisi- 
tion, demolition, and site improvement 
work at the half-way point; a 79-acre 
rehab project—in the application stage; 
and a downtown renewal project—in plan- 
ning by a citizens task force and the city 
government. Candidate must be competent 
administrator, familiar with mechanics of 
operation of renewal program and inter- 
governmental relationships involved, and 
must possess special ability to work effec- 
tively with divergent groups, plus high 
degree of maturity in attitudes toward 
people and program accomplishments. 
Salary: $9135 to $11,015. Write: Julian 
Orr, City Manager, City Hall, Portland, 
Maine. 


A183—Executive Director 

An executive director is needed for the 
City of St. Paul Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, which handles all public 
housing and renewal for the city. Appli- 
cant must be capable of forming and car- 
rying out policies; directing day-to-day 
operations; programming on a long-range 
basis; and providing direction and super- 
vision of technical and administrative per- 
sonnel. Skill and experience is also re- 
quired in promoting, directing, and car- 
rying out programs of public information 
and public relations to all levels of so- 
cial, governmental, civic, business, and 
general community organizations. Back- 
ground should include knowledge of fed- 
eral-aid agencies with reference to loan 
and grant applications, development 
plans, budgets, and reports. Compensa- 
tion is open and will depend upon edu- 
cation, experience, and background, which 
should be described in letter of applica- 
tion. Also include data on organization 
affiliations. Direct letter of application to: 
Joseph F. Gabler, Chairman, St. Paul 
Housing Authority, 60 East Fourth Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


A184—Assistant Community Planner 

Expanding urban renewal and planning 
program for suburban city 45 minutes 
trom New York requires an assistant plan- 
ner to prepare the community renewal 
program, capital expenditure program, 
and new zoning ordinance and map. Ap- 
plicant should have an engineering or 
architectural background, with renewal or 
planning experience, and be familiar with 
basic planning research, graphic tech- 
niques, and the preparation of reports. 
Starting salary is $5560. Write to: Otto J. 
Mertz, Planning Director, City Hall, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


A185—Redevelopment Director 

An eastern redevelopment authority is 
seeking applications for the position of 
executive director. Redevelopment or ur- 
ban renewal experience advantageous but 
not required. Applicant should have ad- 
ministrative and organizational ability as 
well as interest in community affairs and 
social issues. Resume should include state- 
ment of salary desired. 


A187—Housing and Renewal Director 

Applications are being solicited for the 
position of executive director of the Cape 
Girardeau (Missouri) Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority. Candidates should 
be experienced and capable of handling a 
program that involves land clearance and 
development of 220 public housing units 
in a city of 25,000 people. Salary is $6000 
with an increase when renewal program is 
begun. Write to: Kirby Allen, Chairman, 
Cape Girardeau Housing Authority, P.O. 
Box 413, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


A190—Plianner, Civic Designer 

The New Haven Redevelopment Agency 
is seeking a “hardworking and imagina- 
tive” planner and civic designer to assist 
with 256-acre Title I project. Planner will 
be responsible for development of block 
designs and facades, detailed renewal plan- 


ning, working with property owners to 
assure satisfactory rehabilitation, and will 
assist in architectural and planning re- 
view of developers’ proposals for clearance 
areas. Write: L. Thomas Appleby, Execu- 
tive Director, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, 177 Church Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


ee ee - Financial Analyst 

The Philadelphia redevelopment au- 
thority is recruiting for a planning and 
financial analyst to aid with preparation 
of long-range and six-year urban renewal 
program, including some projects now in 
the works, others brand-new. Duties will 
include developing criteria for selection 
and programming of new projects; setting 
up statistical procedure and methodology 
for analysis of possible projects; prepara- 
tion of reports recommending new proj- 
ects in conformity with government funds 
available; submitting progress reports on 
the program; and administrative analysis 
of authority operations. Qualifications: 
college degree in city planning, urban re- 
newal, public or business administration, 
plus three years experience in municipal 
or economic research, including one year 
in fiscal or renewal planning or equivalent 
combination, and, if possible, familiarity 
with federal laws and urban renewal regu- 
lations. Salary: $7030-$8830. Apply: Wil- 
liam H. Ludlow, Director of Programs, 
Redevelopment Authority, 1818 Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A192—Social Worker 

A trained social worker, male or female, 
is wanted to work with families being re- 
located because of redevelopment and ur- 
ban renewal in New Haven. Worker will 
handle temporary problems personally and 
refer those requiring extensive casework to 
indicated social agencies, maintaining liai- 
son and following up progress of families 
moving into new neighborhoods. Starting 
salary: $5000-$6000, depending on quali- 
fications, with annual increments. Apply to 
Alvin A. Mermin, Relocation Supervisor, 
Housing Authority, 230 Ashmun Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A193—Technical Advisor 

The Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority—which operates 1489 dwelling 
units and plans to build 250 more—is seek- 
ing applications for a technical advisor to 
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supervise all technical phases of authority 
operations, reporting to the director. Can- 
didates should have knowledge of build- 
ing maintenance techniques, materials, 
and structural design elements in con- 
struction or expansion of low-rent mul 
tiple dwellings; skill in determining de- 
sign and construction changes that will 
atlect low maintenance costs; ability to 
review technical documents, write concise 
and comprehensive technical reports, esti- 
mate costs from working plans and speci- 
fications, and evaluate and supervise the 
work of others. Applicants should have 
four years professional experience in 
building maintenance, two of them in- 
volving responsibility for maintenance of 
large buildings, plus college training in 
architecture, engineering, or related fields 
Preferred age: 35-45. For information, 
write: McClinton Nunn, Director, 4400 
Nebraska Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Al194—Director: Research, Analysis 

Baltimore's city planning department is 
seeking a qualified person to head up its 
research activities—an essential part of ex- 
panded citywide planning program. Posi- 
tion is regarded as a “key” one on staff; 
occupant will play an important role in 
program formulation. Requirements in- 
clude one year graduate study, plus six 
years experience in economics, planning or 
housing research, statistics, etc. Salary: 
$8600-$11,000, depending on qualifications. 
Write: Philip Darling, Director of Plan- 
ning, 400 Municipal Building, Baltimore 2, 
Marvland. 


A195—Assistant Director 

The Stockton redevelopment agency is 
recruiting for an assistant director to take 
full charge of operations for two projects: 
a 190-acre project, 85 per cent acquired 
and 70 per cent demolished; a 60-acre job, 
now undergoing public hearings. Need 
excellent administrator, familiar with fed- 
eral requirements for renewal programs, 
with sufficient character and maturity to 
assume directorship of agency, if necessary. 
Salary: $857-1042 per month. Write: John 
Jacobs, Executive Director, 124 North El 
Dorado Street, Stockton, California. 


A196—Three Positions, Southeast 

Southeastern authority performing com- 
bined housing-renewal functions is seeking 
to fill three positions: comptroller, ad- 
ministrative assistant, real estate officer. 
Salaries: open. Authority has 2000-unit 
low-rent program and = seven’ renewal 
projects. 


A197—Pianner, Land Officer, 
Washington, D. C. redevelopment agen- 
cy has two openings: land disposition offi- 
cer—should have real estate experience 
and public relations and administrative 
skills; planner—should have interest’ in 
urban aesthetics and ability to undertake 
project planning and design. Both posi- 
tions are rated at about Grade 12 in civil 
service classification. However, will con- 
sider applicants with minimum experience 
at lower grade—or grade could be higher 
if experience warrants. Write: John R. 
Searles, Jr., Exective Director, District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
919 18th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W74—Male—Relocation Management 
Candidate with long-term social work 

background seeks post as a relocation spe- 

cialist, housing project manager, or related 
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position. Background includes vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, commu- 
nity relations work aiming to improve in- 
tergroup relations, labor analysis, directing 
of welfare programs for wartime displaced 
persons, as well as seven years of social 
casework, Candidate holds a BA and grad- 
uate social work certificate from Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


W78—Male—Community Organization 

Executive director of midwestern neigh- 
borhood chamber of commerce is seeking 
community organization or administrative 
post. Candidate has degree in sociology, 
graduate work in human relations, plus 
short courses in business, accounting, law, 
real estate. Experience includes about two 
years as community and tenant relations 
officer for large project, one year as field 
director of a nonpartisan citizens organiza 
tion, three years as a social caseworker for 
city, county, and state welfare agencies 


W79—Male—Assistant Director 

Candidate with experience in redevelop- 
ment in city with leading urban renewal 
program seeks post as assistant director 
Background includes management of con 
demned property, work with family and 
business relocation service, map prepara 
tion and drawing, agency photography, 
and all phases of property demolition and 
rodent control services. Holds BS degree 
in business administration. 


W80—Male—Renewal Planner 
Candidate, now resident in The Hague, 
with comprehensive planning experience 
seeks position in urban renewal agency. 
Background includes four years of experi- 
ence in comprehensive planning, in charge 
of urban renewal unit developing details 
of renewal programs. Candidate holds BA 
in economics and political science; BS in 
architecture; MA in regional planning. 


W81—Male—Executive Director 

Candidate has 17 years experience as 
executive director of war, defense, and 
low-income housing. Applicant, age 55, 
also has a degree in accounting and is a 
journeyman maintenance mechanic. Will 
devote total time and efforts to sound 
management and leave promotional activi- 
ties to others. 


W82—Male, 33—Management 

Candidate with five-plus years expe- 
rience as area housing manager seeks new 
post as housing manager, director, assist 
ant director, or relocation specialist. Back 
ground includes supervision of applica 
tions, re-examinations, rent collections, 
budget control, and all maintenance 
Holds BA in business administration and 
is married with two children. 


W83—Male—Renewal, omeny 

Candidate will be available for urban 
renewal, public housing, or city planning 
position after receiving master’s degree in 
public administration in January. Work 
experience includes two years in public 
housing, redevelopment, and relocation 
with an Indiana county health depart 
ment 


W84—Male—Executive Director 

Former manager-superintendent of New 
York state housing project, with 12 years 
additional experience as manage! super 
intendent of private commercial property 
secks position as executive director, or in 
related capacity, Candidate headed slum 
clearance and redevelopment in three 
areas in connection with New York posi 
tion, holds bachelor’s degree in business 
administration, plus additional engineer 
ing training, and experience in planning 
all phases of construction, Candidate is 
10, married, and has two children. Can 
locate anywhere in the United States. Sal 
ary requirements SOOOO minimum 


W85—Male, 45—Code Enforcement 

Regulations officer with large ecastern 
city codes department seeks administra 
tive post in code enforcement phase of re 
newal, rehabilitation, Experience in above 
position includes preparation of general 
license code, manual of procedures for 
license issuance, digest of opinions cover 
ing 1LI6 categories of regulatory business 
licenses, assisting with new General Li 
cense Act, and drafting regulations con 
trolling home improvement contractors 
and salesmen, multiple dwellings, private 
clubs. Previous experience includes posts 
as hearing ofhcer and executive secretary 
with the board of appeals and review; as 
sociate director of research for national re 
tailing association; attorney-advisor, con 
sumer soft goods branch of National Office 
of Price Stabilization; and assistant pro 
fessor of law. Candidate holds LL.B from 
Georgetown University, plus master’s and 
bachelor’s degrees in English; is married 
and has two children. Available within 
two weeks of notice. 


W87—Male, 34, Renewal Administrator 

Lawyer with seven years experience in 
community organization seeks post as ur 
ban renewal administrator, preferably in 
Chicago area, but will consider opportuni 
ties elsewhere in the country. Experience 
includes planning, development, direction 
of programs and campaigns; recruitment of 
lay leadership and membership; stimulat 
ing community action; conducting com 
munity surveys, inventories, and analyses; 
organizing and planning meetings, confer 
ences; public speaking; writing and re 
search for brochures and reports; coopera 
tion with government agencies. Salary open 
Candidate is married and has two children 
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MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE CoO. 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 


Brooklyn 36, New York 
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-— Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 


housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science. Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. YY. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


Just Out. A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist, 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
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ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
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housing, and to further the effective 
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communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
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housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 
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sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 
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in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series 
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